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HERE are few subjects of more practical interest to 
Englishmen than the question of their future supply of 
food, and for that reason, if for no other, it is worth 
while directing the attention of our readers to an 
article in the current number of Macmillan’s Magazine 

called “The Argentine Farm.” It is written by Mr. Singer 
Barclay, who has a thorough knowledge of his subject, and whose 
facts may be unreservedly accepted. The gist of his argument, 
which, by the by, contains no reference, direct or indirect, to the 
political discussions of the moment, is that there is being opened 
up in the territory of the River Plate a magnificent agricultural 
area. Argentina is making rapid strides towards becoming 
one of the foremost food suppliers of the world. This may 
not be the best of news to our farming classes, because 
it appears to open up endless possibilities in the way of 
cheap food; but, on the other hand, according to a recent report 
made by the Agricultural Department of the Government of the 
United States, there is grave reason to apprehend that in the 
course of another generation at least the States will have very 
little wheat to export. One consolation about the Argentine 
is that it is being exploited largely by means of English money. 
Mr. Singer Barclay estimates that there are £200,000,000 of 
British capital invested in the country, so that, after all, when we 
buy food from the Argentine we are buying it from our own people. 
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The advance that is being made is shown by a few pregnant 
figures. ‘Thirty years ago the people of Argentina had to 
buy flour from the United States, and in the whole country there 
were only 500 miles of railway, and, he adds, ‘“ her station owners 
led a patriarchal life on the unfenced prairie among long-horned 
herds and short-woolled flocks, whose surplus was absorbed by 
Indian tribes raiding to within fifty miles of Buenos Ayres.” 

To-day the export of breadstuffs amounts to £29,000,000, 
and the meat, alive and dead, with its hides, wool, and other 
by-products, is worth over £ 22,000,000. The 500 miles of railroad 
have grown to over 10,000, and more are in rapid construction. 
When it is remembered that the Republic has an area of 
1,200,000 square miles, the extent to which this development may 
co may be faintly imagined. A great deal of this land is extra- 
ordinarily fertile. Fields which have been laid down in lucerne for 
over thirty years show no signs of falling off, even under continued 
grazing. Last year a Government experiment was carried out, 
when 1,625 sheep were penned for four months on 224 acres, being 
anaverage of 75sheepto the acre. Two sheep died, three were killed, 
and the result over the whole flock was a slight incre.ise in weight. 
As Mr. Barclay says, this was ‘‘a truly remarkable performance.” 
Very great difference is shown to exist between the Argentine 
and our own colonies. In the latter the settlers usually try to 
acquire the land, and this is greatly in favour of intensive, or at 
least thorough, cultivation. The typical Argentine farmer is 
nomadic in his habits. He commonly contracts with the owner 
to undertake all the expense connected with sowing and harvest- 
ing the crop, and instead of rent gives a percentage on the result, 
while the owner only gives the bare land fenced, though in most 
instances he will advance working animals and provisions and 
generally guarantee the colonist’s credit until the harvest. In the 
final year of the contract the colonist sows alfalfa or mixed 
grasses with his grain. When the latter is reaped the owner 
turns on his cattle, and the farmer moves to fresh fields where he 
can repeat his experiments. About half of the 3,000,000 tons 
of grain exported from Argentina last year were grown on an 
agreement of this kind. It is very obvious that this methed of 
producing wheat is about the cheapest possible, and its extension 
is bound to keep down the price in this country. 

In another page we refer to a report made by Professor 
Wallace of the Edinburgh University. Mr. Singer Barclay 
supplements this by saying that when the pampas, which now 
stand idle, have been brought under cultivation, the Republic 
will be able to double its stock, and he thinks the country within 
measurable distance of controlling the world’s meat market. 
Then, of course, new industries connected with agriculture are 
constantly being started. As late as 1895 only 3golb. of butter 
were sent from the River Plate to England. Last year this 
amount had risen to 2,000 tons, and for 1903 it will probably 
have gone up to 10,000 tons; so that here again a competitor 
with immeasurable resources comes into the field against 
Denmark, Normandy, Australia, and Canada, the present sources 
from which we derive the greatest portion of our imported butter. 
Only one dark side does our author see to the picture, and that 
is the paucity of emigrants to the Argentine. Population is 
practically at a standstill. ‘* No panegyric,” says Mr. Singer 
Barclay, ‘‘can gloss the fact that in the face of the greatest wave 
of prosperity which the Republic has yet known, immigration is 
practically at a standstill.” He attributes this in great measure 
to political reasons and bad administration. The Argentine 
people have not as yet developed any genius for governing, 
though, one would think, this is bound to come with increased 
prosperity. Atall events, there can be no dispute about the interest 
attached to the Republic as a growing source of food supplies. 
It makes one less afraid of those terrible scientists who declare 
that within the experience of those now living wheat asan article 
of diet will have become scarce. When one contemplates that, 
the vision that it calls forth is simply appalling, yet the prophecy 
is in accord with human experience. The old economists held 
that population was always inclined to overtake the food supply, 
and since the beginning of the world the years of famine have 
been much more numerous than years of plenty. The era of 
cheap food through which we are passing is a singular phenomenon, 
about which we may expect the historian a couple of centuries 
hence to write with awe and astonishment. When we say that, 
however, it is without forgetting that the resources of chemistry 
may very likely turn out to be as illimitable as ever we fancied the 
wheat supply to be. A time may possibly arrive when men and 
women will be content to be fed with tabloids. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


“THE COUNTESS OF WESTMORLAND, whose portrait 
] appears on our first page, is the daughter of the fourth 
Earl of Rosslyn. In 1892 Lady Sybil St. Clair Erskine 
married the thirteenth Earl of Westmorland, whose country 
seats are Apethorpe Hall, Northamptonshire, and Sharlston 
Hall, Yorkshire. 
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historic, and calculated to touch even the rudest 

imagination. There is no place in London more 
stored with tradition and legend than the Temple. Its old 
walls carry us back to Crusading days, and since then they have 
surrounded a centre for the intellectual force of the Empire. 
Law and literature and all that makes for intellectual growth 
have had associations there, and there is something symbolical 
in the fact that the King within the Temple was in a sense no 
longer a King, but only a peer among his peers. It is a great 
thing for him to be able to freely mix with his subjects, and he 
did it with a combination of tact and dignity that must endear 
him to them. 


N Monday night the King, dressed in the silk gown 
of a ‘Master,’ dined with his fellow-Benchers 
in the Middle Temple. The occasion in a sense is 


The diary of the weather just now is full of surprises, most 
of them disagreeable. Many extraordinary things have happened, 
but with each there is one co-efficient which never fails, namely, 
ceaseless downpourings of rain. Saturday last was distinguished 
by a magnetic disturbance which reduced telegraphic business 
to a standstill, and excited the greatest curiosity among the 
astronomers, who discovered or invented a theory of sun-spots 
to account for it. It is to be hoped that this explanation is not 
sound, because, according to. the meteorologists, the sun-spot 
period will not, as it were, ripen till 1904 or 1905, and they say 
we may expect the deluge to continue to that date, whatever it 
is. This is a horrible and depressing prospect. No one can 
possibly estimate the ‘‘ moral and intellectual damage,” to quote 
Mr. Kruger’s celebrated phrase, which is due to the weather, 
and if it were followed by an epidemic of suicides there would be 
no reasonable cause for wonder. 


Nature herself has given a partial explanation of what took 
place on Saturday, for later information discloses the fact that 
there had been a serious earthquake in Persia. A town called 
Turshiz was the principal victim, no fewer than 350 of its 
inhabitants being killed and many others injured, besides which 
184 carpet factories have been destroyed, and only thirty-two 
stalls have been left standing in the Great Bazaar. It has 
frequently been noticed that earthquakes and bad weather go in 
company, and that the internal disturbance of the earth has been 
of great magnitude seems evident from the fact that a shock of 
earthquake was felt at Saffron Walden and the neighbouring 
district. Had these events occurred in the Middle Ages, they 
would have been handed down with a blazonry of omens and 
portents that would have inspired the superstitions of many 
ages to come, but it is characteristic of our time that we admit 
of no mystery. Whatever happens is scientifically investigated, 
= rest seems impossible until a logical explanation has been 
ound. 


Professor Mommsen, who died on Sunday, was one of the 
few great scholars and historians of our time who held a 
European reputation. He belonged to that age of giants which 
seemed to close with the nigeteenth century. Practically his 
life corresponded with that of his great contemporary Bismarck, 
who was born only two years earlier; and Bismarck held in 
politics a position somewhat analogous to that which Mommsen 
held in scholarship. Of our own countrymen Darwin may well 
be claimed to have been equal in eminence to either. Some- 
how that generation has not left successors to these great men. 
In every department of thought we seem to have come upon greater 
weakness. Mommsen differed from a great many students in 
being anything butarecluse. His interests, far from being confined 
to antiquity, went out on every side, and no man was more deeply 
engrossed in the politics of his day. Sometimes he went right, 
and sometimes he went astray. He was to a large extent 
responsibie for the hostility of intellectual Germans to England 
during the Boer War, and yet he tried to make amends for it 
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later by bringing the two countries together. His was a 
vigorous, fine life, not without faults and errors, but with much 
to make atonement for them. 

Among the deaths of last week is numbered that of Mr. 
Maclaren Cobban, of whose work our readers have had a few 
examples. He was an all-round man of letters, though best 
known as a novelist, one at least of his works, ‘‘ The Red Sultan,” 
claiming more than a temporary share of attention. He also 
wrote a successful life of Lord Roberts in four volumes, and was 
a busy journalist as well. He was only fifty-four when he died, 
but for several years his health had been delicate, and his friends, 
though they are sorry, cannot be surprised at his end coming so 
soon. He did much of his best work for the National Observer, 
in the old Henley days, and it is remarkable that he should have 
been so quick to rejoin his chief. 





IN NOVEMBER. 
O little yellow singing bird, 
The sky’s so dull to-day ; 
Say, have you never heard, 
O little yellow singing bird, 
Of skies that ne’er are stirred 
By clouds and raindrops grey ? 
O little yellow singing bird, 
The sky’s so dull to-day. 
O little yellow singing bird, 
How can you pipe to-day ? 
’*Tis strange I never heard, 
O little yellow singing bird, 
Since first my heart you stirred 
Your note so clear and gay. 
O little yellow singing bird, 
How can you pipe to-day ? 
BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF. 


The proceedings at the November meeting of the Farmers’ 
Club ought to be printed and distributed. The address was 
given by Mr. Druce, and those who took part in the meeting 
included Major Craigie, Mr. Wilson Fox, and Mr. Martin Sutton. 
The subject was what has been called “The Problem of the 
Village and the Town,” and the names we have mentioned are 
those of men who have made it a special study. Mr. Druce took 
the census of 1go1 for his text, and analysed it from an agricul- 
tural point of view. The outstanding result was to show that 
while in the urban population there has been an increase of 15 per 
cent., in the rural population there has been a decrease of 3 per 
cent. Carrying the analysis still further, Mr. Druce found that 
the loss was entirely in labourers, as the number of farmers has 
been increasing. In other words, small holdings are coming more 
into favour than ever, but the labourers employed on them are 
a diminishing quantity. For the latter fact Mr. Druce adduced 
a number of reasons, such as the attractiveness of town, the 
lowness of wages, and other influences with which we are 
familiar. He did not mention what is probably the most im- 
portant of them, namely, that the laying down of land to pasture 
and the increasing use of machinery enable farmers to do with 
fewer men than formerly. 


Mr. Druce had also a good deal to say on the subject of 
education, and in regard to this we do not seem to make any 
satisfactory progress. Both boys and girls in the country are 
brought up as if their future must lie in the town, and the 
education given them is that which would be considered most 
useful to clerks and shopkeepers. As Major Craigie pointed 
out, the facts are more visible in regard to women than men, and 
women are rapidly disappearing from the ranks of agricultural 
labour. Only in a few counties now are they regularly 
employed, and in many where they were to be seen in the 
fields every day it is considered a reproach for a woman to be 
a field-farer. But this applies also to the men to some extent. 
Yet, judging from the tendency of the time, we are sure it could 
be got over if an avenue to ambition could be opened. In 
Essex at the present moment wages are 12s. a week, and at 
that work has been irregular owing to the weather. Men cannot 
be expected to stay on the fields for that, and greater facilities 
should be given for the acquisition of small holdings. In 
the words of an old report, you must make them industrious 
and keep’'them buoyant by some such means, or accept the result 
of not doing so. 


The fire that occurred in the Vatican on Sunday appears to 
have been more serious than was at first admitted, and the peril 
arising from it is simply incalculable. Some of the greatest 
treasures in the world are stored there, and it would be a matier 
for universal regret if, through the carelessness of servants or 
from any other cause, they came to be destroyed. We cannot 
wonder that a great sensation has been caused in Rome. The 
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Pope himself, who was kneeling in the chapel at the usual 
evening prayers when the fire broke out, hastened with great 
bravery to direct the operations of those who were trying to quell 
it. They succeeded, but, as is usual, much injury was done by 
the water. The whole of the museum of inscriptions in Father 
Ehrle’s room and part of the library and printing room were 
flooded. Among the treasures that were injured by the water 
was the valuable private library of Leo XI. 


A curious example of the forms taken by anti-Semitism 
comes from Russia. Three months ago the Government of the 
Czar offered for sale some petroleum fields in the Caucasus. 
These were purchased by the Messrs. Rothschild, the houses in 
France, Austria, and Germany combining for the purpose. 
Rival bidders, however, raised an objection to the legality of 
the sale, on the grounds that the purchasers were Jews, and the 
mines were situated in a part of the country in which Jews are 
not allowed to hold property. The defence of the Rothschilds 
was that as a firm they were neither Jew nor Gentile, but 
impersonal. However, after the case had been carried through 
all the Russian courts, the Senate has decided that the Rothschilds 
cannot retain this property in the Caucasus on account of their 
religion. The mines, therefore, will again be put up to sale, 
and will probably go either to the Standard Oil Company, or 
the German syndicate controlled by the Deutsche Bank and 
Bleichroeders’ Bank. Most people will agree that there is some- 
thing absurd in all this. While the Rothschilds would certainly 
not have interfered personally in the management of the property, 
there is nothing to hinder the purchaser from appointing a Jew 
to manage it. 


From the report for 1g02 of the Inspectors of Fisheries, 
recently published, it appears that last year the total catch of 
salmon in the English and Welsh rivers showed, on the whole, an 
increase on the low figures prevailing for several years preceding. 
According to the returns of the various Boards of Conservators, 
the takings in most of the chief districts were up to the general 
average, while in some considerable number of rivers, mostly in 
the North of England, they were well above it. In several 
famous streams, however, conspicuous among them being the 
Hampshire Avon, 1902 has to be added to the recent series of 
unfavourable years. It is a pity that, as the inspectors complain, 
the various Boards of Conservators are still unable to supply 
figures showing the actual yearly catch of fish in their respective 
districts. To judge by the rough-and-ready means which are at 
present the best available, namely, the returns of the boxes of 
salmon from Welsh and English rivers sold at Billingsgate, last 
year’s total take was somewhat larger than that of 1901, but 
still shows a deficiency on the years before 1897, when the 
recent falling-off first declared itself. - 


A correspondent writes: ‘‘An Italian friend was speaking to 
mea few days ago of the different ways practised in Italy for 
the catching and destruction of birds. He asked me if I had 
ever heard how crows were dealt with, and on my answering in 
the negative he proceeded: A hole of a certain depth is dug in 
the ground, at the bottom of which is placed some decayed meat. 
A funnel-shaped wedge of paper is then inserted into the hole, 
the upper edge of the paper being coated with birdlime. ‘Maitre 
Corbeau’ sees the food from afar, descends to grasp it in his 
beak, and when he has firm hold of it he rises up again. His 
head is, however, swathed with the paper cap, and in his mad 
endeavour to rid himself of it he circles up to extraordinary 
heights in the air, revolving constantly, and at so rapid a pace 
that, soon overcome with giddiness, he falls to the earth a corpse 
—a prey to his own instinct for food and to man’s cunning and 
cruelty.” 

Our British bird list has just been increased by the addition 
of the Orphean warbler and the black-winged pratincole. Twice 
already the Orphean warbler has been reported to have occurred 
in England, but the capture in each case was surrounded by 
suspicious circumstances, so that its recognition has hitherto 
been ignored. The third record, however, appears to be unim- 
peachable. This bird was shot on October 6th, at Fitcham Farm. 
St. Leonards, and was exhibited at the Ornithologists’ Club on 
the occasion of the first meeting of the winter session. The 
black-winged pratincole has never even been suspected as a 
claimant to British rank. At the meeting just referred to, 
however, a fine specimen was exhibited, killed at Lyddbeach, 
Romney Marsh, in July last. This bird, a female, seems to 
have been one of four, the first of which was killed in May last. 
All have now been gathered into the collector’s net. 





It is always pleasant to hear of any bird or beast which is 
thought to be extinct, or nearly so, being seen or heard again. 
The quail was at one time very common in Ireland, but is now 
rarely ever met with; so it is gratifying to know that this summer 
in the County Armagh these birds have frequently been heard, 
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and there was no mistaking the very peculiar ‘‘wet! wet 
weather!”—a most appropriate cry for the past summer. 
Some fifty or sixty years ago there were plenty of quails in some 
parts of Ireland, but for some cause they disappeared rather 
suddenly. Now and then one will be heard or seen, but it does 
not seem likely that they will ever be plentiful again. Attempts 
have been made in Tipperary and other counties to reintroduce 
these pretty little birds, which used to give excellent sport, but 
apparently without any success, as the birds were only to be 
seen about for a very short time after being turned down. 
Still, if a combined effort of reintroduction was carried out in 
various parts of Ireland, there seems to be no reason why it 
should not be successful. The country people say that the 
quails disappeared when wheat growing was discontinued. 


As was to be expected, the supply of apples from abroad 
this year is unprecedented in quantity. Last week no fewer 
than 250,000 bushels arrived in our ports. Of this total, about 
150,000 came from Canada, which, like the United States, has 
an extraordinarily fine crop. It looks as though the tale of 
imported corn were to be told over again. It was the neces- 
sities created by a very bad year that taught foreigners how to 
exploit the English wheat market. Similarly, this year, the 
fruit crop in England has, practically speaking, been a failure, 
and the consequence is that growers in other parts of the world 
are hastening to flood our markets. From California, from Cape 
Cod, from South Africa, from Italy, Jamaica, Canary, Florida, 
and Australia they are pouring in, and the result is that, in spite 
of the scarcity in Kent and Hereford, fruit looks as though it 
would be cheap during the whole of the winter. 





A SONG OF COURAGE. 
a 
*«Sing me a song!”’ Life stood and cried of me, 
“A song not all made out of tears and sighs, 
Of barren woods and wet and windy skies, 
Sing me a song of human bravery ! 


at. 
“ Though skies are grey, yet somewhere shines the bluc, 
The naked trees know green and tender leaf, 
High hope and promise triumphs over grief, 
And still the false is worsted by the true. 


if. 
“Because the stage whereon they play is small, 
And trivial seems the daily sacrifice, 
Your thoughts disdain the world’s nobilities 
Who never think upon themselves at all. 
IV. 
“Sing, therefore, of the kindness of the poor, 
More keen than your's, who. know not hunger’s pain ; 
Sing of the nameless heroes of the plain 
Who fall unheralded at Glory’s door! 
ce 
“Sing, too, their humbler brethren of the mine 
Who grope in darkness for your warmth and glee ; 
The countless toilers on the uncertain sea 
Who hazard life that half a world may dine! 
VI. 
“For I ain sick,” cried Life, ‘‘of this your air 
Of dainty melancholy. Make for me 
A sterner song of human bravery, 
Of human patience trampling down despair!” 
DOROTHY FRANCES GURNEY. 





Mr. Charles Hiedsieck’s report from Reims of the vintage of 
1903 is a gloomy one, following as it does two bad years previously. 
The year 1900, it is to be said, was a notably good year. 
This season all looked well up to June, but dull muggy weather 
later gave the grapes little chance of ripening properly, and 
the picking had to be done in nearly incessant rain. The 
conclusion is that 1903 will virtually be no champagne year at 
all. This was also the case in 1go1 and 1902, so that we have 
now a three years’ gap at least between the years that will 
furnish us with the champagne for our future drinking. It is 
a consideration which makes the wine of 1900 so much the 
more valuable. 


It is not a little remarkable how conspicuous by their 
absence mushrooms have been this year—the wild mushrooms, 
that should be in the fields. We are generally disposed to look 
on this crop as one that is dependent a good deal on moisture, and 
that is nearly sure to be good provided enough moisture be given 
it. It is not to be said that it has suffered any deficiency in this 
regard this season, and yet there are virtually no wild mushrooms 
at all. The fact is, no doubt, that mushrooms, like ourselves, 
can have too much of a good thing, and that we both find we 
have had rather more than we care for of the gifts of Jupiter 


Pluvius. * 
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ORTUNE favoured the last of the Newmarket weeks. 
The King was present on each of the four days; the 
leading ladies of the profession, Sceptre and Pretty 
Polly, both appeared to accept the homage of their 
numerous admirers; and the weather was as pleasant 
as could be expected in October, and a great deal pleasanter than 
its previous vagaries led us to hope for in the October of this 
particular year. On the whole, too, the racing was good. If 
that of the opening day was tame, Sceptre’s starting price in the 
Limekiln Stakes of 100 to 1 on must be a sort of record, and 
to see her and Pretty Polly canter home in two successive races 
was sufficient to mark the day as no ordinary one. Mr. Churton 
provided us with amusement by making a formal complaint 
as to the handicapping of Union Jack, who won the Tuesday 
Handicap, with Ravensheugh, who finished last inthe race. His 
querulousness met with a mildly-worded rebuke from the Stewards. 
Another incident which relieved the day from being stamped as 
common-place was the winning of two handicaps by the American 
veteran Pincus, who trained Iroquois for the Derby of 1881, and 
whose last performer of any distinction was St. Cloud, who ought 
to have won the Cambridgeshire in 1897. The gelding by 
Despair out of Light of the Harem, who won him the Fordham 
Welter, did the ring a good turn, as he was not backed for a 
shilling, but his other winner, a two year old son of Florizel II., 
started second favourite in the Old Nursery Stakes. 

A fair field as regards numbers turned out for the Cambridge- 
shire, but of the twenty-seven who started not more than half-a- 
dozen were seriously fancied, and among these figured those who 
occupied four of the first five places. Burses had his Cesarewitch 
running to recommend him; Kilglass was presumably better at 
the weights than Zinfandel, who was in front of Burses in the 
long race; Hackler’s Pride represented Fallon’s stable, and was 
fancied by its patrons, who seldom make mistakes when they put 
their money down; and The Solicitor and Over Norton 
could both be made out to be potential winners on their 
best performances, but neither has ever done anything 
at Newmarket. Soaraway was the sixth in the quotations. 


W. A. Rouch. THE START FOR 
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THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


Copyright 


NUMBERS. 


If the betting was close, the race itself was a runaway 
affair. Little Jarvis on Hackler’s Pride took her tothe front very 
early in the proceedings, and there she remained, winning with 
an ease that was almost impudent with her previous ignominious 
performances in handicaps this season recorded in a book which 
we all read. 3urses and Kilglass fought out the battle for 
second place, and little attention need be given to the order the 
others finished in, but Soaraway was fifth. I believe the owner 
of the winner, Captain Frank Forrester, had a good race, and 
that there was plenty to divide among the other patrons of the 
stable. The Scarborough Stakes, which preceded the Cam- 
bridgeshire, was practically a walk-over for Zinfandel, as 
his one opponent, Uncle Reggie, can only have been sent out to 
secure the money for the second. There was a fairly interesting 
race for the £100 Subscription Stakes between Glass Jug, 
Stephanas, and Marsden, aged four, three, and two respectively. 
The two year old, as usually happens at this time of year, won 
very easily. Pretty Polly was indulged in another exercise 
gallop in the Moulton Stakes, and closed her two year old career 
with something over £13,000 to her credit in stakes, won in nine 
races, without having once been pressed. 

Proceedings opened on Thursday with the success of the 
King’s horse, Mead, in the Jockey Club Stakes. His most 
noteworthy opponent was St. Maclou, who showed at Doncaster 
his inability to stay a long course, but who was, nevertheless, 
made an odds-on favourite. I believe Mead is a fairly good 
horse when he can be induced to do his best, but this, unfor- 
tunately, is seldom. The Dewhurst Plate ranks second only to 
the Middle Park Plate in prestige among races for two year olds. 
This was won by Henry the First, in a style which stamps him as 
the equal of any colt of the year, as he gave 3lb. to Cinquefoil and 
won in very easy fashion. Only four turned out for the Free 
Handicap for three year olds. The handicap is made by the 
keeper of the match book in the spring, and when it appeared 
the position of the then recent City and Suburban winner, 
Brambilla, at the bottom of it created general surprise, and it 
naturally secured very few acceptances. Recent training reports 
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had been adverse to the filly, and she started the 
extreme outsider of the small party. Nevertheless, 
she justified the adverse criticisms of the handicap 
by winning in a common canter, with the favourites, 
Rondeau and Wild Oats, running in inexplicably 
disappointing fashion. She was supposed to have 
been beaten in a trial with Alencon and Archon, 
and the trust reposed in the trial cost backers 
dear, as it not only caused them to leave her out of 
consideration in the Free Handicap, but after she 
had won it induced them all to back Archon in 
the Ditch Mile Handicap, for which he started at 
a very short price, but he was never prominent in 
the race, which was won by Outsider. Some good 
class two year olds, in Chanter, Mousqueton, The 
Scribe, and Piari, contested the Houghton Stakes, 
the opening race on Friday, which the first-named 
won, in receipt of 12lb. from Mousqueton, whose 
jockey rode anything but a brilliant race. The Free 
Handicap, for two year olds, always attracts interest, 
as the idea of the official view of the relative merits 
of the season’s juveniles, but it seldom secures many 
acceptances or produces a good race. This year the 
handicappers were exceptionally successful, and seven- 
teen of the nineteen who accepted went to the post. 
Orienta, Bass Rock, and Huntly represented the best 
winning form in the field, but neither they nor any 
of the favourites took any part in the finish, which was 
confined to Isalian Beauty and Sir James Miller’s 
Housewife, the former, the property of Mr. Gubbins, winning by 
the shortest of heads. For once in its history the race was a 
valuable one to tne winner, and added £1,550 to the winning 
account that Ard Patrick’s double success had already raised to 
the second place in this year’s list. After Thunderbolt had 
defeated the wretched lot opposed to him in the Final Plate, we 
adjourned to the top of the town to see, as well as the uncom- 
fortable glare permitted us, the race for the Old Cambridgeshire, 
if the runaway victory of the lightly-weighted Lady Help could be 
called a race. She was ridden by the Irish apprentice, Hunter, 
who had already sprung into notice by steering Grey Tick first 
past the post in the Cesarewitch. There was a good race for 
second place between the three French horses, Cresus, Alencon 
(last year’s winner), and Brambilla, who finished in the order 
named. A further retriever was provided for backers in the last 
race of the meeting, the Criterion Nursery, won by the favourite, 
the Lily Maid colt, a selling plater, whose nearest attendant was 
Flordona, another of the same class. So many. who have 
figured in selling plates have won, or been prominent in, 
nurseries this year—the number includes the Miss Archer and 
Oriental Princess fillies, Quisisana, and) Dean Swilt, who, 
besides winning a nursery, was third in the Free Handicap— 
that the term will soon be used as a tribute of excellence rather 
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OVER NORTON RIDDEN BY LYNE. Copyright 
than as indicating an inferiority of class. The only two year 
olds of promise, besides Pretty Polly, who maintained their 
reputation at the meeting were Henry the First, Mousqueton, 
and, perhaps, Housewife, and the general impression is that, 
with one notable exception, the class of the best performers ot 
that age is not very high. With several French two year olds, 
such as Loslot, 66, Gouvernant, and French Fox, all of a heap, 
and no single colt in England standing out pre-eminently above 
his contemporaries, the big three year old events of 1g04 have 
an unusually open appearance. 

The most interesting contest in the immediate future appears 
to be that for first place among the jockeys of the year between 
Lane and Madden, the former having a lead of one only as I 
write. Kappa. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


POTATOES. 

URING ihe coming wirter it is tolerably certain that 
potatoes will go up very much in price, as never, 
except in years of famine, have they been gathered 

under less favourable con- 

ditions. Many of the fields 
are. still submerged, and 
others are simply masses of 
mud. To get at the tubers 
has been in many cases quite 
impossible, and even where 
they were not under water 
it has been most difficult to 
dig and gather them. Then 
from every district come 
reports of disease. One hopes 
that the case may not in 
the end prove to be quite 
so terrible as appears just 
now, but still the greatest 
optimist cannot expect any- 
thing but a ruinous potato 
year. To complete the 
disaster, farmers are finding 
great difficulty in making 
pits in which to keep the 
potatoes during the winter, 
here, again, the obstacle 
being the excessive 

moisture, It becomes a 

question of what supplies we 

are likely to get from abroad. 

The Continent is not in 

much better case than we 

are ourselves, and though 
importation under the cir- 
cumstances’ is_ pretty 
certain to increase, it can 
scarcely do so to an 

extent that will obviate a 

very considerable rise in 
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SHEEP. 

The care of sheep during this wet weather is a cause of great 
anxiety to the farmer. At this period ewes, especially those of 
the early lambing breeds, ought to receive particularly good care 
if their progeny is to be worth anything next year. But the 
constant exposure to rain, and disease to which it leads, 
tells badly against the sheep, while the grass is not feeding. 
The truth is that the wet weather has caused the coarse, rank 
water-grasses to develop enormously, at the expense of the better 
and more delicate seeds. With fat sheep the plan has been 
advocated of feeding them in stalls. Some are of opinion that 
under any circumstances this is the most expeditious way of 
increasing the weight of sheep for the butcher, and, of course, 
during such a season as we are experiencing its advantages are 
manilest. 

ARGENTINE LIVESTOCK. 

Professor Wallace of the Edinburgh University spent a good 
part of his late vacation travelling in the Argentine Republic, 
and at the opening of his agricultural class delivered his views 
upon that country, a subject of very great interest to farmers. 
The importation of livestock from the Argentine he considers to 
be a business that is finished, as he says the people in the Republic 
itself do not want it. It has been replaced by the trade in frozen 
meat, whose dimensions keep continually growing. He says that 
an expert in Argentina estimated that they would be able to send 
us ten million sheep anda million cattle, being four times as many 
sheep and three times as many cattle as came last year. This, in 
a sense, is bad news for our own graziers and flockmasters, since it 
means a flooding of the market with cheap foreign meat. Professor 
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Wallace, however, somewhat doubts the accuracy of the estimate, 
as the stock, especially of sheep, has been largely diminished by 
disease. In another way the agricultural prosperity of the 
Argentine is of the utmost importance to this country, since it 
provides the very best market tor our pedigree blood, and it is 
unlikely that for many a year Argentine farmers will be able to raise 
first-class pedigree stock of theirown. Indeed, those we send over 
are to some extent wasted, as farm operations are conducted on 
such a great scale that attention to detail is almost impossible. A 
bull is not carefully mated, as he should be, with suitable cows, 
but is merely turned into the herd. For a long time to come the 
Argentine is likely to remain the best customer we have for first- 
rate shorthorns. It all tends to make England a sort of stud- 
farm for the rest of the world. 
A New AGRICULTURAL Moror. 

The following particulars of a new agricultural motor have 
been sent by a correspondent. We should like to hear from any 
of our readers who have tried it how the machine works 
in practice: In these days, when so much is heard of the petrol 
motors for locomotive purposes, it is only a natural sequence of 
events that they should also be adapted for using under those 
circumstances where a stationary power is required. The chief 
feature of the petrol motor is its compactness, and this renders 
its field of utility a very wide one. If it had been possible 
fifty years ago to produce an engine small enough to be held in 
the palm of the hand and yet develop 2 horse-power, or 16 man- 
power, one would have been accused of witchcraft; but this has 
been accomplished to-day in the engine of the motor bicycle. It 
is, however, in the petrol motor for driving farm machinery that 
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the agriculturist will be interestec. Every farmer or estate 
owner, in fact everyone who works on the “land,” appreciates 
the need of a ready and economical power, compact, portable, 
and cheap, and a petrol motor lately placed upon the market 
by H. P. Saunderson and Co., Limited, of Elstow Works, 
Bedford, fulfils all these demands. The unique feature of this 
engine is its hollow base-plate (protected), measuring 3{t. long by 
2ft. wide, which forms at one and the same time a foundation 
for the motor and a very satisfactory cooling tank. This water 
base is made with a system of radiating webs cast on the surface 
of the plate, and channels which form an efficient cooling surface, 
enabling the motor to be run continuously. Owing to the fact that 
iron givesoff heat very reluctantly, these websareemployed, and the 
surface is thereby almost three times more than if it was perfectly 
plain. That part of the base which is not taken up by the engine 
may be used as a foundation on which to bolt a pump, dynamo, 
or other machinery for direct driving. This system of using the 
base-plate as a water-cooling tank is of much interest, as it 
obviates the necessity of using the cumbersome separate water- 
tanks adopted by some makers, renders packing for export very 
simple, as it may be contained in one square box, and makes the 
whole outfit so compact, self-contained, and simple that it should 
appeal to everyone who dislikes a complicated machine. The 
uses to which these motors may be put are manifold. For driving 
cream separators they are an ideal motive power, being so clean 
and odourless; for pumping water and electric lighting on 
country estates, for driving all kinds of farm machinery, such as 
chaff-cutters, pulpers, corn-grinders, and, in fact, for every purpose 
where a power, taking up little space, economical, and easy to work 
and understand, is required, these 
motors are invaluable. The cost 
of running these little engines 
wita petroleum is about three 
farthings per horse-power per hour, 
and with petrol about twopence; 
with the latter fuel the water may 
be started at once from the cold, 
and with the former in about three 
minutes. The weight of a 4 h.p. 
motor, complete with .combination 
base-plate and water-tank, is about 
44cwt., and for conveying about 
from place to place they are 
mounted on four cast-iron wheels. 
The motor may then be drawn to 
different parts of the farm, such 
as the hay-field for hay elevating, 
the turnip-field for cutting the 
roots, and in many counties, such 
as Lincolnshire, where the turnips 
are cut in the field for the sheep, 
this feature will be much ap- 
preciated. The price of a single- 
cylinder 4 h.p. motor, fitted with ‘ 
electric ignition, 30-hour accumu- 
lator, sparking coil and combina- 
tion base-plate, water cooling tank 
and petrol tank, semi-rotary pump, 
and ali fittings complete, necessary 
tor working, is £45. A 3 h.p. 
motor is also made, which with tube 
ignition, water base-plate, and all necessary fittings, is sold at 
the very low price of £37. 

The petrol motor has invaded our main roads, and it would 
appear that we are not very far off seeing it usurp the place of 
the horse on the land. 
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ON THE GREEN. 

HE metropolitan golfer who has read the oft-repeated statement that 
golf can be played (it is even added, and enjoyed) in any condition of 
weather, has suffered a rude disiilusioning in this year of little grace 
and great rainfall. The game has transcendent merits, but it 
has not been claimed for it yet that it has qualities adapted for 
an aquatic pastime. On the ice, as we know, there was a 

great fashion for playing it in Holland, but not on the fluid element. 
Fluidity has been the condition of very many, especially of the lower-lying, 
greens this year. In fact, on many of them golf has been sheerly impossible. 
On others it has been pursued, as the Scot of proverb and fiction is reputed 
to joke, ‘‘ wi’ deeficulty ” ; as a species of mud-larking, and with bunkers and 
all depressions so filled to the brim with water as to offer an excellent test of 
the new rules applying to the water that technically is termed casual. It has 
been a sad autumn, but perhaps we may take to ourselves the comfort of 
every incurable optimist, that it may be all for the best in the long run, and 
for the ultimate good of the greens. At all events, they have had a rest; 
and incidentally there has been capital roach-fishing in the bunkers of some 
of the courses that lie low beside the rivers. 

The golfers returned from America say that they have had the most 
delightful trip, and been royally entertained, with special trains put at their 
service, and hospitality generally on the Continental scale. They speak of 
the American greens as being longer than our own, as a rule, a fact that 
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seems in some degree discounted by the greater length that a ball can be 
driven in the American atmosphere. This sounds a tall tale; but perhaps 
we have to believe it, if only on the principle of credo guca tmpossibile. If we 
could only get into the right planet, say Mars, where the gravitation is slight, 
we all might be Edward Blackwells. 

The latest ‘‘notion” in golf balls in America would appear to be the 
pneumatic ball, that is to say, a gutta-percha case stuffed with compressed air. 
From present indications it would scem that the ball has not yet been brought 
to the perfection that is hoped. The idea is rather a nice one, and it suggests 
subsidiary notions that are pleasant; as, for instance, is the ball liable to 
puncture? In that case it would not be a good ball for Westward Ho with 
the giant rushes. Impalement on a rush point would mean inevitably a 
collapse, and the question arises for the Rules of Golf Committee 
whether a collapsed pneumatic ball is ‘‘unfit for play,” in the technical 
sense that justifies the player in putting down another ball ? 

What are we to say to the news that a 
Maori—a black man—has won the amateur 
championship of New Zealand! The Maoris 
always have been reputed the finest of the 
coloured races, and this fact seems to prove 
it. But shall we see him here, pounding 
our own amateur champion? They have 
some good while players in New Zealand. 
Macaulay imagined such a man as this on 
London Bridge (or was it Westminster ?) 
surveying the ruins of the metropolis. Are 
we to live to see the victorious Maori 
surveying the scalped corpse of our late 
amateur champion? Mr. Pearson wrote of 
the ‘Yellow Peril.” He failed to realise 
of what things the New Zealand black man 
might be capable. 

Mr. Mills, the ingenious, of Sunderland 
and of the aluminium clubs, has just brought 
out a novel modification of his spoons that 
brings to mind one of the characters in the 
**Pilgrim’s Progress”—-Mr. Facing-both- 
ways. It isaclub that looks out both to left 
and right, Janus-like, with a similar ‘‘ facial 
angle” in both directions. It is a club that 
ought to be very useful—to any man that is 
able to use it. © This is not so futile a 
proviso as it may seem, for it is not given to 
every man to be so ambidextrous as to be. 
capable of moving a two-edged sword of 
this kind with effect. It recalls an excellent 
match I saw—years and years ago, more 
than can be counted—at Westward Ho 
between poor Johnny Allan and Bob Kirk. 
‘*Young Tommy” was there at the time ; 
but he was playing Tom Dunn at the 
moment. Bob was dormy one, and going 
to the last hole got his ball on a perched- 
up place, where he could only just reach it 
with a right-handed club and the ordinary 
stand. Of course, Johnny Allan was the 
popular favourite there, and we thought he 
was certain to win the hole and halve the 
match, 3ut_ we miscalculated — Kirk’s 
resource. He climbed up on the plateau, 
took from his bag a left-handed spoon, had a 
trial swing or two, and then (for the ball lay 
well enough for a left-handed shot) made 
a good, quiet, clean-hit spoon-shot, that 
took him nearly up to the hole, and won him 
the match. HoRACE HUTCHINSON, 
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CHECKED MIGRATION. 

EW and short were the oppor- 
tunities for bird-migration during 
the second half of October. On 
the 18th the wind held in the 
north over the German Ocean, 
and on the tIoth immense 

numbers of birds came streaming in. Not 
for nine days thereafter did our winter 
visitors get the advantage of a_ wind 


Bernard Moore. 


in the right direction—if it is an advantage to be carried to a land where so 
many gunners lie in wait for them—and from then to the end of the month 
the wind remained steadily in the south or west, rendering oversea migration 
from Northern Europe impossible. Indeed, it even set back the tide of bird- 
travel to some extent; for the last pairs of house-martins, which had hurried 
off so soon as their tardy young were fledged, reappeared at their 
old homes several times at intervals of a day or two. It seemed that, 
with the very best intention to migrate, they could make nothing of it 
with the wind dead against them. 
THE COMPELLING WIND. 

Not that we need credit the house-martins with any definite knowledge 
.of the direction in which they ought to go, It is enough that, when they have 
reared their last young ones for the season, the.inherited instinct to wander 
possesses them. When the weather'is warm and the wird in the south or west, 
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their wanderings are short, because food is plentiful everywhere. So they 
loiter, and gather with their kind in those large assemblages that we see on 
roofs or telegraph wires. It is when the wind blows from north or east, 
chilling the air and driving all insect fool out of sight, that they wander in 
earnest. There is no temptation to loiter for any of them, except the few 
unlucky pairs which have not yet reared their last broods, owing to 


interference usually by the sparrows. So almost the whole gathering melts 
away in the chill air of early morning, and drifts rapidly southwards and 
westwards with the cold wind from north and east. Thus immense distances 


may be covered before milder weather and a changed wind tempt the birds te 
loiter and feed again. 


REAPPEARING MARTINS. 
When, however, it happens that winds from west and south persistently 
prevail after the birds have started on their journey, they are frequently 
carried back again to the homes from which they wandered. Thus our last 


AN OLD KITCHEN. 
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pair of martins this year departed with their solitary young one on the 25th, 
but returned again on the following afternoon in the midst of a violent storm 
from the west. Next morning they had gone again, but returned on the 28th 
for a short time, and again on the 30th. But for the fact that their home was 
on the coast of North Norfolk, it is probable that they would have wandered 
further north and east; but with food in plenty they had n> incentive to 
attempt to cross the s-a. This feat they only perform upon compulsion of a 
cold wind, which robs them of food 


WHY MIGRANTS FLOCK. 
The gregarious instinct always becomes strong in birds at migration. 
time. It seems as though they felt homeless and alone in the world, uncertain 


where to go, and naturally turned to each other for company and guidance. 
Some birds are gregarious at no other time; and if you watch the incoming 


hosts you will see how strong a tendency birds of similar kinds have to arrive 
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in separate flocks. Thus one great crowd will be all rooks and jackdaws, 
znother mixed thrush-birds, another of several sorts of finches and buntings, 
another of robins and hedge-sparrows, and so on. It is only on arrival from 
oversea that you will find numbers of woodcocks collected in a small space, or 
goldcrests crowded together in a bush. Next day the woodcocks will be 
Jurking solitarily in chosen retreats, and in twos and threes the goldcrests will 
have scattered themselves over the surrounding country. But the passage of 
the sea is a terrible ordeal, which has the same effect as any other terror upon 
the birds, driving them to seek each other’s company and guidance. 


BIRD PARTNERSHIPS. 

Some companionships thus formed are kept up during the who!e period 
of the migrant’s absence from home. Thus the rooks and jackdaws feed and 
roost together during the whole winter, and in the mixed winter hosis of 
starlings no subdivisions take place between the ‘‘ British,” ‘‘ Siberian,” and 
** Intermediate ” kinds. Similarly throughout the winter the golden plovers 
always seem to seek the company of peewits, and refuse to leave their friends, 
no matter how skilfully you may imitate the call of their own kind. They 
seem to recognise the superior wariness of the peewit and to take advantage 
of it for their own safety. This also would seem to be the reason why the 
jackdaw consorts with the rook, and why you so comm only see dunlins keeping 
in company with some other bird, even a snipe upon occasion serving as their 
guide. The origin of this habit must, however, have been very simple, and 
by no means have called for the reasoning power involved in deliberately 
seeking unother’s company in order to get early warning of daager. 

THE INSTINCT OF IMITATION. 

The birds which thus consor: together naturally feed in the same sort of 
places, and all birds which feed together and are exposed to the same dangers 
soon learn to pay attention to each other’s warning notes. So, when one of 
the partners is by nature more wary than the other, he naturally becomes the 
recognised guide. When he gives the alarm the other flies, and where he 
rests to feed the other rests too. You see exactly the same cauze producing 
the same effect inside a small company of birds of the same kind, such as a 
covey of partridges, where the superior alertness of the old birds, especially 
of the male, makes them the guides of the others in every action affecting 
their relations with the world around. 
sometimes, when you are able to watch a covey at close quarters, if they half 
suspect your presence but are not sure. All are on the ga? vive, but, while 
the old cock looks and listens for the danger, the first and best thoughts of 
the others seem to be given to copying his movements, putting themselves 
into the same attitudes, and turning their heads as he turns his. 


You get absurd evidence of this 


PERPLEXED PARTRIDGES., 


Sometimes even you may come suddenly upon a covey in such a position 
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that neither of the old birds, who may be foraging in thick herbage, has 
any notion of your presence, but all the young ones see you plainly. These 
will be so scared at your advent that they will 
all leap from the ground to fly, but, seeing 
that their parents give no sign, will alight again 
on the spot from which they sprang. Several 
times, perhaps, this manoeuvre may be repeated, 
as alternate panic and obedience get the upper 
hand, until at last an old bird puts its head out 
of the herbage to see what the excitement is 
bout, and then, with a tumult of wings and 
loul screeching and cluttering, the whole 
covey whirrs off like one piece of machinery 
into the next parish. At first sight, such 
conduct on the part of the young birds may 
seem to be silly; but there is nothing silly in 
Nature, and in the long run, no doubt, it is 
better for the partridge species that the young 
should always obey. Cases are very rare 
indeed in which you can come upon a 
covey in such position that neither of the 
two oll birds can see you when _ their 
children take alarm, whereas if the young 
ones were Mable to take action on their own 
initiative they would often go wrong and get 
into danger. 
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GOLDEN PLOVERS’ MISTAKE, 

Another instance of the gregarious instinct, carried to what at first sight 
seemed a foolish excess, was furnished the other morning by a small party of 
golden plover. Our homing pigeons were flying in their usual wide sweeps 
over the neighbouring fields, a compact flock of about a dozen birds, and just 
as they were passing over a field of roots someone fired off a gun. Seven 
golden plover that were feeding among the turnips got up at the sound, and, 
seeing the pigeons flying swiftly by, promptly joined them. Five times the 
pigeons completed the circle of their flight, passing at one point of it within 
a few yards of my head, and at another almost within a few feet of the 
chimneys of the house, with the golden plover still in company—not because 
the latter were bold, but because they were frightened. 

THE LIMITATION OF INSTINCT. 

It was their natural instinct to fly hard and far at the sound of a gun. 
It was also their natural instinct on sudden alarm to join other birds 
flying, presumably to safety. Any other bird almost than a homing pigeon 
they would have outflown, and, being obliged to follow their own guidance, 
would soon have found safety at a distance. But the pigeons kept the lead, 
and the instinct of the golden plover was to follow without hesitation, though 
one cannot help thinking that they must have been extremely surprised at 
what happened. The making of an instinct covers a very long time, and Nature 
has no means of working into it separate provisions for extraordinary and rare 
accidents, such as the surprise of a ccvey of partridges in a position where 
neither of the old birds can see the danger, or the passing of a flight of swift 
tame pigeons at the moment when scared golden plover spring from the 
ground, But it is only when such accidents occur that we can recognise quite 
plainly the difference between the working of instinct and reason. E,. K.R. 


HORSE-BREAKING | . 
|... IN URUGUAY. 


E have heard so much of South American horses 
of late that the photographs of the method by 
which horses are broken to saddle in that country 
cannot fail to be of interest to our readers. The 
process is a rough-and-ready one. A horse is 

wanted for use on the ranche, and there are herds of half- 
wild horses on the plains. Some of these are rounded up 
and driven into a corral. The men 
select the most likely-looking, promptly 
lasso him, and drag him by main 
force from among his companions. 
Then another lasso is deftly twisted 
round the hind legs, which are snatched 
away from under him. In many cases 
the work is half done by this time. 
The horse is thoroughly frightened, 
and has that sense of powerlessness 
which it is the object of all systems of 
breaking to give. This was thesystem 
which was followed by Telfor, the 
Northumbrian breaker, imparted as a 
great secret to his earlier pupils by 
Karey, and is the main idea of all 
other methods of training refractory 
horses. We see here the horse still 
struggling on the ground, and then 
lying quiet and half subdued while the 
halter is put on and the leathern 
thong fastened round the jaw. This 
last takes the place of a bit, and as 
it is merely a half hitch, which means 
practically the same thing as a run- 
ning noose, it is quite as severe a method of control as any of 
the atrocious bits used by cowboys in all parts of the world. 
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The horse is then allowed, or persuaded, 
to rise, and the saddle is tightly girthed. 

There is pretty sure to be a 
bucking match when the rider mounts. 
The buck is a horse’s natural way 
of endeavouring to rid himself of 
an unwelcome burden, but the South 
American rider may be trusted to 
stay on if the tackle holds. Moreover, 
the horse will beat himself in his 
struggles, and at last, yielding to the 


cruel spurs, will dash off, to be ii 
brought back after a wild gallop, 4 ; : 
blown, trembling, covered with sweat ; ; f } H 
and foam, and for the time subdued. Ai Wie 


To sit a real bucking horse you 
need to be to the manner born, 
and we recollect seeing a Waler 
put down within five minutes 
two excellent cavalry rough-riders, 
and then he proceeded to buck 
himself clear of the saddle, which 
he did without breaking the girths. 
This is a feat we had often heard 
of, but until seen had _ hardly 
credited. The South American 
horses vary, like most others, but 
many of them have good blood 
in their veins; many excellent sires 
have been exported thither, and we know that many have 
made good polo ponies and useful hunters. The more valuable 
stock is, even in South America, broken somewhat more 
carefully, yet we have always found it advisable to put those 





“ HOLDING HIM DOWN.” 


we have had through a careful course of training and 
schooling. At the best, they stand far below English horses or 
ponies. The latter, as a rule, wish to do your will; the half- 
wild life of the American prairie horses always seems to leave < 
latent fund of unwillingness and_ ob- 

stinacy in their nature, which is apt to 

break out at inconvenient moments. 


IN THE. 
GARDEN. 


STRAWBERRIES IN AUTUMN, 

T may not be known to the majority of 
garden-lovers that Strawberries, brisk 
and pleasant in flavour, may be gathered 
when the leaves on the field crops are 
turning to the yellowing shades of 
autumn. But it isso. Autumn Straw- 

berries are no myth; and those who possess 
them know their worth on the breakfast-table, 
when they make a welcome change from Melons, 
Grapes, and the hardy fruits from wall and 
orchard. The Strawberries of autumn are not 
large; they would make a poor comparison 
in size with the giant ‘‘ berries” of modern 
additions, but they possess one great virtue, 
and that is, flavour. Give us flavour, you who 
raise new fruits, and think less of appearance, 


Hatem, & Kearns 
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THROWING A HORSE. 


The big Gros Colman Grape is a bag of water; but how different would it be 
with the flavour of a Black Hamburgh or some of the sweetness of tiie Muscat! 
The autumn-fruiting Strawberries follow those of July and early August, and 
the two best varieties for giving this supply are St. Joseph and St. Antoine de 
Padone. Many of the most successful growers 
of the alpine Strawberries advocate raising the 
plants from seed, and there are two distinct 
seasons, both excellent, for so doing. One 
successiul grower writes tous: ‘‘I have seen 
the most satisfactory of results both from 
autumn-sown and from spring-sown plants, but 
I advise the spring, as then the seedlings have 
the best part of the year for growth. Seedlings 
from seed sown in autumn do not make such 
rapid progress, but sowing now has _ this 
advantage, that the plants give fruit at a later 
date, and a succession is maintained. When 
sowing in spring select either March or April 
for the work, and sow thinly in large pans or 
shallow boxes filled with light soil. When the 
young plants are large enough to handle, prick 
them out into boxes at 2in, to 3in, apart, and 
place them near the glass in a frame in which 
a little warmth can be turned on for a short 
time. After this the seedlings must be kept in 
acold frame. At no time must a strong heat 
be used, a temperature of from 5o0deg. to 
6odeg. being ample at the start. Just to 
promote quick germination of the seed it is 
helpful to put the seed-pans or boxes in a 
warm house, but this is not absolutely essential. 
3y June the plants wiil be sufficiently sturdy te 
enjoy free exposure, and should be planted 
out as soon as possible after this month, Plant them in a sunny and well- 
drained quarter, and in a not too clayey soil, but one which has been weli 
manured some time in advance. Plant firmly, and give plenty of water when 


the weather is dry, with an occasional damping overhead, late in the day, 


&. 





AN OBSTINATE »BRUOTE. 
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during August and September, when the weather has been very hot and dry. 
The following summer the Strawberries should not be allowed to fruit until 
required, that is, the first trusses must not be removed until the end of July if 
the fruits are required in September, but if the produce is desired at an earlier 
date then the flower-setting must be earlier also. None should be removed 
after the first days of June. 

** Leave a space between the plants to allow hoeing and cleaning to be 
done, and a width of 18in. between the rows will secure this. All runners 
must be removed the first season until the early fruits set, but later runners 
will bear well if a thicket of growth is prevented by judicious thinning. The 
second year the same treatment should be followed. More feeding will be 
needful, and more runners must be removed to prevent crowding. By feeding is 
meant mulching and liquid manure, and unless these are given the fruits will be 
miserably small. It is advisable when gathering to slip the fruits from the 
plants and gather them into small bowls or baskets ready for the table 
without handling them more than can be helped, otherwise they will lose their 
bright, wholesome look. When the second year’s crop has been taken, destroy 
the plants, unless the garden is very small and it is necessary for want of 
labour to keep the tufts for several seasons. But where fruits of the highest 
quality and size are desired it is essential to grow on younger plants. 

** Reference has been made to growing the plants from runners, but the 
results are very poor, though, of course, this is a simpler way of increase. When 
grown from runners keep the plants severely to a given space, as when allowed 
to run wild the fruit return is not worth consideration. Air must circulate 
round the tufts and sun shine on the fruits to bring anything like a plenteous 
crop. When the runners are planted in summer fruits are borne in the 
following year.” 

The best of all the varieties is the St. Joseph; it is almost perpetual 
fruiting, and is the outcome of crossing the little alpine Strawberry with a 
garden variety, by which is meant such a Strawberry as President or Sir 
Charles Napier. The next best is St. Antoine de Padone; it belongs to the 
same family, and is rich and pleasant in flavour. The true alpine Strawberries 
bear smaller fruit, but there have been several welcome additions of late years, 
such as Sutton’s Large Red and an excellent seedling raised by Mr. Hudson of 
the Gunnersbury House Gardens. Our advice is, however, to choose as a 
beginning in growing autumn-fruiting Strawberries the varieties St. Joseph 
and St. Antoine de Padone. 

RANDOM NOTEs. 

Roses to Plant for Flowers Next Year.—In reply to several correspondents 
we may mention that selections of the best new Roses for planting were given 
recently in the ‘* In the Garden” column, but questions relating to individual 
varieties we shall be very pleased to answer in the usual way. 

The Cut-leaved Bramble (Rubus laciniatus).—When we were in the 
nurseries of Messrs. Fisher, Son, and Sibray at Handsworth, we noticed 
hundreds of plants of this beautiful Brambie, which has finely-divided purple- 
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toned leaves and an abundance of richly-flavoured fruits. It is curious that 
many planters of gardens seek out the Wilson Junior and other inferior 
Blackberries, and forget this older form, which is still the finest of all 
Blackberries for beauty and fruitfulness. The old growths should be cut 
This Rubus is one of the supposed parents of the Loganberry, 
It will be 


out each year. 
which for prodvctiveness and luscious quality is hard to beat. 
undoubtedly one of the fruits of the future. 

Rudbeckia Newmanni,—The brightest spot in the garden is still made 
by this old-world hardy plant. It has been flowering since the summer, and 
even at this late date every tuft is crowned with golden flowers, which are 
relieved by a dark centre. It is so free and vigorous that it may be pianted 
in almost all positions without risk of failure. We have a bordering of it in 
half-shade, and yet the plant succeeds. 

Sedum spectabile atropurpureum.—The type is an old friend; it is the 
late autumn flower from which the bees seem to derive their richest food 
If we kept bees 
S. speciabile would be planted by the dozen; but we have many of the 
cheery vigorous clumps now in the garden, and shall certainly get a variety 
named purpureum, which Mr. Amos Perry of Winchmore Hill, London, 
showed recently before the Royal Horticultural Society. This well-known 
authority on hardy flowers, when and we quite agree 
with his remarks—said: ‘‘ This is, without a doubt, the brightest-coloured 
autumn-flowering plant we have, and when growing beside the ordinary form 
in gardens makes it look quite worthless. It is not new, but remarkably 
scarce, and will prove a valuable addition to our autumn-flowering plants.” 
S. snectabile is a pale pink, almost white, a washy and uninteresting 
colour, but atropurpureum is crimson. 


before the frosts send the busy workers to their winter rest. 





writing to us 





HIGHNAM (OURT . 
_ AND ITS GARDENS. 


HE gardens which we illustrate are those of Highnam 

Court, a fine estate lying some two miles north of 
Gloucester. The grounds cover about 56 acres, and 

are well laid out, and diversified with fine timber, and 

in particular by many noble yews and other coniferous 

trees. The Court is the seat of Sir Charles Hubert Hastings 
Parry, J.P., D.C.L., Mus.Doc., whose father, the late Mr. 
Thomas Gambier Parry, greatly beautified the place, and built 
and endowed at his own charge the splendid neighbouring church 
of the Holy Innocents, and with his own hand painted the 
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frescoes, including the ‘* Doom,” the ‘“* Expulsion from Paradise,” 
the “ Annunciation,” and other subjects, which are such a remark- 
able feature of the edifice. 

The district is that of the Dean Forest, and many fine trees 
are the remains of that ancient greenwood. Our pictures will 
illustrate the stately and formal character of the grounds, and it 
may be added that, at the distance of about a mile from the 
house, in an elevated situation, is a ‘ pinetum,” possessing one 
of the best collections of hardy coniferous trees in England, and 
including several rare Japanese varieties. This delightful 
cultivated area extends over several acres. 

Highnam Court itself was erected after the Civil War, 
probably during the possession of William Cooke, who had been 
a colonel on the Parliamentary side, but was received into favour 
by Charles II. It isa plain edifice, said to be from the designs 
of Carter, a pupil of Inigo Jones, and surveyor of works to 
Cromwell. The o:d house at Highnam had become a ruin under 
the battering of the war. The abbot of Gloucester 
had imparked the place in 1315, and hal had a house 
there, which came at the Dissolution to the family 
of Arnold. Passing then through many hands, it passed 
to the Cooke family, and in the Civil War was garrisoned 
at times by both parties. ‘The most memorable transaction 
was the siege of the place, and the capture there of a 
very large body of Welsh Royalists under Lord Herbert 
who had posted themselves in the mansion. ‘The citizens 
of Gloucester cherished a kind of racial hatred against 
the Welsh, and their presence so near to the city was 
thought intolerable. Sir William Waller, at the head of 
a strong body of Parliamentary troops, advanced, there- 
fore, rapidiy from Wiltshire, instructing Colonel Massey 
to have horse and foot before Highnam and to keep the 
Welshmen fully occupied. Heavy ordnance was brought 
up, and fire was opened upon the place. Meanwhile, 
flat-bottomed boats, which had been carried from London 
in waggons, sufficed for the passage of Waller’s men at 
Framilode, six miles below Gloucester. Reaching the further 
side of the Severn, the vigorous Parliamentary leader 
then struck north, and established himself between the 
Welshmen and their line of retreat. They attempted to 
break through, but suffered heavy loss, and were com- 
pelled to surrender. In this tremendous struggle, however, 
Highnam House had suffered most grievously, and thus it 
was that the services of Carter were called for by Colonel 
William Cooke. This brief account of a very dramatic incident 
may serve to add a little interest to our pictures of the Highnam 
Gardens. 


PECCARY-HUNTING . 
IN. BRAZIL. 


HE true hogs of the Old World are represented in 
the American continent by a race of small, pig-like 
creatures known as peccaries. Although not found on 
the open plains, or campos, these animals occur plenti- 
fully in all the wooded districts of Brazil. In the more 

populous regions, where cultivation is in progress, they roam 
about in small droves cr bunches of from four to seven. Lut in 
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BRAZILIANS PREPARING PECCARY MEAT. 
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the wild districts, where the forest is virgin, large herds of fifty 
or more individuals are commonly met with. The food of the 
catéto—as the common peccary is called throughout the State of 
San Paulo—consists for the most part of roots, berries, worms, 
and insects. These it grubs out of the ground with its snout, 
after the manner of pigs the world over. The droves have no 
settled runs, but wander about wherever fancy dictates, remaining 
in a district just so long as food is plentiful. ‘The catétos often 
do very serious damage to cultivation, for when they discover a 
corn or sugar plantation, they are sure to destroy large quantities 


_of the crop. Moreover, if their incursions are not summarily 


dealt with, they will remain in the neighbourhood until the entire 
plantation is destroyed. Thus it happens that peccary-hunting 
is a very necessary, as well as a very popular, sport among the 
3razilian farmers. 

The common peccary is by no means a large animal. It 
seldom weighs more than from 35lb. to solb., although there is 





AN OLD PECCARY-HUNTER. Copyright 
another species, occasionally met with, which reaches twice that 
size. Peccaries lack, too, the sharp out-growing tusks which 
make the Old World boars such formidable opponents. 
Yet ‘piggy peccary” is one of the ‘‘gamest” creatures 
imaginable. Given a fair chance, he will make a_ hard 
fight for his life against any rumber of odds. Both the 
panther and the jaguar, the ‘“‘oncas” of the native dialect, 
are very fond of peccary meat. They will follow a herd for 
weeks and months together, on the chance of picking up a 
straggler now and then. But the peccaries are such fierce 
fighters that the big cats are afraid to attack them in the open, 
or when two or more are together. The jaguar keeps watch 
amongst the branches of a tree until a careless catéto strays 
from the drove. Then, with a sudden spring, the ong¢a 
leaps out upon its prey, kills it with one blow from _ its 
powerful paw, and is off before the rest of the drove know 
what has happened. 

From these facts it will be seen that peccary-hunting is 
anything but a tame sport. The catéto is one of the very few 
animals that will face a dog without 
flinching, and a_ peccary-hunt is 
usually both dangerous and fatiguing. 
About ten or twelve dogs are set 
upon the trail of a drove, the hunts- 
men following, as best they may, on 
foot. When the dogs come up with 
the peccaries, the little animals turn 
to bay in a ciosely-packed, squealing 
crowd. Often the veteran boars of 
the herd rush out upon their canine 
enemies, and it is seldom that a hunt 
passes without one or more dogs 
being killed or badly injured. Careless 
and inexperienced huntsmen are also 
liable to be badly mauled, for the 
peccaries seem incapable of fear, 
and rush madly at any moving 
object, be it dog or man. Their 
teeth are exceedingly sharp, and 
they have a trick of thrusting their 
heads upwards as they run, making 
slashing cuts at any obstacle in their 
path. As soon as the dogs begin 
chasing the peccaries, the old and 
experienced hunter retires to some 
point of vantage, such as a stump or 
log, where he is out of harm’s way. 


Copyright Here he waits his chance, and picks 
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off the scurrying peccaries with 
his rifle as they bolt across the 
clearings. 

Another method of hunting 
peccaries is to bait a patch of ground 
with corn for several days or weeks, 
until the catétos become accustomed 
to assemble there in the early 
morning and at dusk. The hunter 
then resorts to this spot, hides 
himself amongst the branches of a 
tree, and takes pot shots at the 
peccaries, much as an_ English 
farmer would shoot rabbits. This 
method, however, is less exciting and 
less sportsmanlike than the attack in 
the open, and as a_ rule it is only 
resorted to when a drove of catétos 
has been damaging crops and planta- 
tions. 

Peccary meat is very sweet and 
rich, and is much sought after by 
the Brazilians. It is far less fat, 
and altogether more ‘‘gamey,” than 
pork or bacon. Not infrequently 
peccaries are taken alive in_ pitfalls, 
and after being confined in a_ pen 
for a few weeks they become quite 
ame, and will fatten readily. The 
planters have a habit of keeping two or three of these tame 
peccaries in the same enclosures with domestic hogs. They say 
that the catétos keep the hogs from quarrelling amongst them- 
selves, and that this makes them fatten more quickly. —_P. C. 


P. Collins. 


THE BROOM-MAKER. 


HE heath is just large enough for a solitary wanderer 
in its midst to have a sense of isolation, and _ its 
surface, though just now tawny and weather-beaten, 

wears an aspect of pristine naturalness more pleasing to 
the sentimentalist than that of the cultivated country 





P. Collins. 


surrounding it on every side. For its tangled growths—its sombre 
gorse, wiry ling, brittle-leaved bell-heather, and trailing brambles 
—are all of Nature’s own planting and tending, and even the 
narrow footpaths man has trodden across the springy turf have 
a careless indirectness that scarcely suggests human responsibility 
for their existence. Two thousand—perhaps three thousand— 
years have passed since man made his home here, and even the 
barrows heaped above his crumbling bones are weather-worn to 
half their original height, while their outlines are hardly distin- 
guishable through the dense thickets of thorn that have overgrown 
them. From time to time some of the flint and bronze imple- 
ments of the heath’s early inhabitants are brought to light by 
the burrowing rabbits and tunnelling moles; but the traces of 
the vanished race’s pit-dwellings, though still pointed out by the 
antiquary, are hardly discernible by the untrained eye. Just as the 
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wind-blown sands of the desert have hidden from sight many a 
once-famous city, so the decayed vegetation of countless summers 
has here obliterated nearly all traces of the settlements of 
primitive man. 

It is difficult, however, to imagine the existence, in a country 
of advanced civilisation, of a human being more primitive in 
appearance than the aged countryman whom frequent strollers 
on this Norlolk heath have come to associate with it as naturally 
as though he were one of its rugged firs or storm-trained thorns. 
For the rustic in question is a representative of an almost extinct 
type, and his metiiod of gaining a livelihood is one with which 
only the dwellers in a few remote districts are acquainted. 
Indeed, if appearances only were considered, he might be deemed 
akin to the ancient skin-cloaked Eskurian, for he wears a waist- 
coat made of moles’ skins, a cap of 
the same material, and the rest of his 
garments are so much the hue of the 
russet heathland that they might well 
have been woven of the fibres of its 
tawny growths. His occupation, too, 
is seemingly as_ primitive as_ his 
appearance, for the sole purpose of his 
presence here is to pull up by the roots 
the long, wiry stems of the ling. These 
he ties up in bundles like small faggots, 
and when he has an armful of them he 
carries them to his thatch - roofed 
cottage on the border of the heath. 

A casual observer of his actions 
might assume that he is simply 
collecting fuel for his hearth during 
the winter, but such is not the case. 
He is by trade a broom-tier—almost 
the only one in the country for 
twenty miles around—and he is 
taking home the ling that he may 
use it in the making of heather 
brooms. His is an almost obsolete 
industry; so it may be worth while 
to follow him into the little lean-to 
shed that adjoins his cottage, and 
there watch him for a while at work. 
There is an old country saying that 
“there is a trick in every trade 


PECCARY-HUNTING: INTERVAL FOR REFRESHMENTS.  ©?y"2" except the broom-tiers’, and _ they 


always put the small stuff in the 
middle” ; perhaps we may find out how much justice there is 
in it. 

It is at once evident that the broom-maker is put to slight 
expense in supplying himself with a complete trade outfit. He 
sits astride a low wooden bench, having beside him two or 
three bundles of ling. From these he takes out handfuls, which 
he straightens across his knees, laying each with the flowering 
ends towards his left hand until he holds enough to make a broom. 
Over one shoulder and under the other arm he then adjusts a 
loop of a short rope, with the loose end of which he takes a turn 
around the ling stalks and secures the end to an iron hook fixed 
in the end of the bench. Then by drawing his body backwards 
he tightens the rope about the ling and works it backwards and 
forwards till the stalks are compressed into a close, round, 
faggot-like bunch. Into the root end of the bunch—which is 
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naturally smaller than the flowering end—a twisted handful of 
waste ling is then stuffed to give it bulk, and the broom is. ready 
to be tied. The tying is done with long and pliant bonds of 
split bramble, which are wound tightly around the middle and 
root end of the broom, the ends of the bonds being fastened by 
pressing them into the midst of the ling stalks, which are 
temporarily forced aside by a heavy, foot-long iron “ needle.” 
The broom is then trimmed with a sharp *‘ hook” or chopper, 
and is ready for sale to the first person who offers twopence 
for it, even a penny not being refused. Ling, brambles, a bench, a 
short rope, an iron needle, and a chopper, therefore, usually 
comprise the broom-tier’s tools and stock-in-trade, but occasion- 
ally he is also the possessor of a rude iron comb-like instrument 
for “ pithing ’’ the brambles. 

While the old man works he chats about his curious trade. 
He is also, he says, a maker of birch brooms, which he usually 
sells for twopence each now, though when he first began to make 
them a good one wouid realise from two shillings to three-and- 
sixpence. That, however, was from twenty-five to thirty years 
ago, when broom-tying was a flourishing industry, and the score 
or more tiers that existed in the parish sent their brooms to all 
parts of the country. Birch brooms, he explains, are made in 
just the same way as heather brooms, but they are not trimmed 
at the sweeping end. The twigs they are made of are cut from 
the birches about Michaelmas. 

All his life he has not been a broom-tier, and to indicate his 


THE RAVEN 


IR RALPH THE 
RAVEN has a_ wide 
domain. From Green- 
land to Mexico, and from 
Iceland to North-West 

India, he is to be found, black and 
blackguardly everywhere; and 
in those parts of the world where 
he is not present in person, he 
seems to have deputed his power 
to some member of his family-- 
suchas the jungle-crow in the Far 
East, and the white-eyed crow in 
Australia. But there is one great 
continent where neither raven nor 
crow, large or small, has a foot- 
ing, and that is South America. 
Jays there are, wherever there is 
forest or woodland to give their 
slinking, pilfering ways a chance; 
but the true crows, black and bold 
freebooters of the open country, 
are nowhere found. 

Now, as South America 
presents an admirable variety of 
climates and situations, to say 
nothing of business opportunities 
in the way of carrion and small, 
weak forms of animal life, it 
would seem that the only obstacle 
to corvine immigration there has 
been what scientists call the 
organic barrier; in other 
words, previous settlers have 
“jumped the claim,” vast as 
it is. 

For ordinary hawks—falcon, 
harrier, and buzzard — the 
crows care little. The black tribe 
are not good eating; they are 
strong on the wing, hard fighters when brought down, and 
they are too strong in esfrit de corps to be attacked with impunity. 
I used to know a peregrine falcon in Calcutta who had, when he 
first took up his residence in the cold weather—falsely so called 
—to put up with a lot of vulgar abuse from the local crows; but 
he never offered to cut one down, an event I used to sincerely 
hope for. But there is a clan of hawks in South America—the 
sub-family Polyborine of ornithologists—which have far too large 
a dash of the crow in their own composition to be lightly dealt 
with by the black brigade. And chief of these, taking the place 
of the raven in the North, is the caracara, or carancho, which 
ranges from the Southern States of the Union to beyond the Straits 
of Magellan. It is a fine, handsome bird, equalling, or exceeding, 
its corvine rival in size, and standing high on its legs. Its 
handsomely barred plumage of black-brown and cream colour 
sets off its proportions, and its large, strong bill is of a delicate 
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former occupation he points to the remains of an old loom cast 
aside in the corner of the shed. His father, mother, four brothers, 
and two sisters, he says, were weavers, and, like himself, did 
their weaving in their cottage home. In about half-a-dozen 
Norfolk parishes around the heath there were then from 600 to 
700 weavers, who carried their fabrics up to Norwich; but, 
though this was forty years ago, even then weaving, as a rural 
industry, was hardly a profitable business. Silk, worsted, and 
linseys he had woven so long as there was work for his loom, 
and after he was obliged to give it up and take to broom-tying 
for a livelihood, his wife still earned a small sum at home each 
week by weaving horsehair for crinolines. 

How he manages to live by selling heather and birch brooms, 
or ‘‘besoms,” as he sometimes calls them, he hardly knows. One 
or two of the country shops buy a few of them, and occasionally 
he sells a dozen or two to travelling gipsies and other hawkers ; 
but were it not for his garden, his fowls, and his pigs, he would 
often hardly know which way to turn for a dinner. Yet he 
contrives to support himself, his wife, and his youngest child, 
and to keep a donkey and cart for delivering his brooms at the 
shop-keepers’ doors. His work is not hard; but it takes him 
about half-an-hour to make a penny broom, and often for weeks 
together he has no demand at all for one. The mystery of how 
some families exist in out-of-the-way rural parishes, however, is not 
confined to the industry of broom-tying, and it is one that country- 
folk themselves often cannot solve. Wituiam A. Dutt. 


OF THE PAMPAS:. 


I‘rench grey, contrasting well 
with the bare face, which, as 
mentioned in my recent article 
in Country Lire on “ Blushing 
Birds,” is pink or yellow, 
according tocircumstances. The 
young birds in their first plumage 
are less striking, being of a dull 
brown colour, with complexions 
ofa livid mauve; but the carriage 
is always noticeable, as the bird 
moves easily and gracefully on 
the ground, instead of 
hobbling awkwardly as hawks 
usually do. 

For the caracarais, in respect 
of his feet and their use, only 
half a hawk. Compared with 
the long toes and exquisitely 
tapered talons of the falcons or 
goshawks, his somewhat fowl- 
like feet seem decidedly ineffec- 
tive weapons, and his method of 
employing them is in corre- 
spondence with this structure. 
When taking anything off the 
vround, he does not seize it with 
his feet like the hawk tribe 
generally, but picks it up with 
his bill like a crow or a gull, 
though he will afterwards drop 
it and catch it in his talons with- 
out interrupting his flight. 
Mr. W. H. Hudson, the well- 
known chronicler of the lives 
of the Pampas birds, has even 
seen a live rat treated in 
this way, risky as the method 


W. P. Dando BLONDE AND BRUNETTE. Copyright might seem; and when, in 


the Calcutta Zoological Garden, 
I offered a rat—in this case a white tame one—to our bird 
there, he, after clawing at it inelfectively, picked it up by the 
tail with his bill in the most amateurish way! When attacking 
a bird in the air, however, it uses its claws like other hawks, 
and Mr. Hudson has seen such active species as the domestic 
pigeon, the spur-winged South American Japwing, and the white 
egret captured by it. In the last case, four birds, two adult 
and two young, united in the chase, for it is one of the pecu- 
liarities of the caracara that, like the crow tribe, it appreciates the 
advantages of co-operation, being more sociable than the nobler 
hawks. Its general disposition, according to the various good 
observers who have recorded its ways, is certainly remarkably 
like that of the corvine birds. Like them, it is essentially a 
Waiter on opportunity, a persecutor of the weak and the wounded, 
and an unfailing attendant at the obsequies of any beast which 
may perish in its vicinity. 
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Like our 
hooded crow, it is 
ever ready to devour 
the sportsman’s 
game if he leaves 
it in its reach, and 
its attacks on young 
lambs and weakly 
sheep bring on it the 
same retribution 
which falls on the 
crow andravenelse- 
where. Don Felix 
de Azara’s words 
about it, ‘All 
methods of subsis- 
tence are known to 
this bird; it pries 
into, understands, 
and takes advantage 
of everything,” are 
just such as might 
be applied to any 
crow which is 
sufficiently well 
known; and it is 
particularly 
interesting to find 
a recent naturalist, 
Copyright Mr, E. Gibson, 

mentioning that 

the carancho has 
little fear of man when not in possession of a gun, making 
bold, under these circumstances, to attack a lamb quite close to 
the shepherd. On one occasion Mr. Gibson was collecting 
egrets’ eggs, and found that a carancho actually followed him 
about, attacking the eggs as the birds were driven off their nests, 
and refusing to be driven off itself until hit by the butt-end of a 
knife flung at it by the exasperated oologist. This intelligent 
and irritating grasp of the situation exactly recalls the behaviour 
of the house-crow of India, who is positively insolent as long as 
one is unarmed, but knows and fears a gun; and a similar 
wisdom in our rooks at home has given rise to the saying that 
they can smell powder. 

Of course, with a character of this kind, it is a foregone 
conclusion that the caracara should be a determined enemy to 
young birds. Mr. Hudson gives a pathetic instance wherein a 
rhea—the South American ostrich—having left the young it was 
brooding to charge a passing horseman, found on its return the 
little things being mercilessly slaughtered by these carrion-hawks, 
which had been waiting all along for some such opportunity. 
This continual watchfulness is exemplified by the caracara’s 
well-known habit of settling near when it observesa man sleeping 
on the Pampas, in the charitable hope that he will never wake up 
again! Andthesame 
gloomy anticipation 
occurs with the 
raven, which it is 
said to be possibleto 
decoy within shot- 
range by lying down 
and feigning death. 

In voice the 
caracara is not at 
all crow-like, 
though his humbler 
relative in the 
Falklands, there 
called the  Jack- 
rook, has a distinct 
caw, which, with 
its black plumage, 
has no doubt gained 
it its colloquial name 
—by naturalists it 
is known as 
Forster’s Milvago. 
The caracara’s note 
is a harsh double 
croak, sometimes 
prolonged into a 
cackle, during the 
utterance of which 
the vocalist turns 
his head back till 
the crown touches 
his back. I have 
seen the specimen 
at Calcutta already 
alluded to let off his 
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exuberant spirits in this way when his foot was grabbed by the 
worthy old eagle next door whom he was tormenting, and in this 
case I took the note for a laugh of defiant glee. The bird is also 
noisy when attacking, at any rate at times, so that although his 
language is different, his freedom in its use is more suggestive 
of thé voluble crows than the silent and dignified hawks. 

Every observer seems to feel some pleasure when a bird of 
the crow or caracara type gets worsted in one of his predatory 
adventures, and Mr. Gibson relates two such cases in which 
Don Carancho distinctly came off second-best. In one, a half- 
grown nestling of the Maguari stork, which had been tethered, 
was attacked by half-a-dozen caracaras, and was found bravely 
keeping them all at bay, and now and then getting home a thrust 
with his powerful bill. On the other occasion the hawk was 
seen to be following a skunk, which meandered along with its 
tail erect and in its usual happy consciousness of pestiferousness. 
The pursuing bird, although it was following ciosely on foot, 
evidently had its doubts as to what would be the result of its 
meditated attack, but it at last opened the fight by the decidedly 
unskilful method of grasping the skunk’s tail. The assaulted 
beast, of course, at once opened fire with its scent-glands, and as 
its discharge is as objectionable to most animals as to man, the 
unhappy caracara had excellent reason to remember skunks for 
the future. 

In managing its domestic affairs the caracara shows 
the foresight 
and ___ tenacity 
which might be 
expected of it. 
It remains con- 
stant to the 
same locality 
for many years, 
using a tree as 
a nesting-place 
if one is avail- 
able. Butas it 
is most in its 
element on the 
open Pampas, 
it often has to 
forego this 
elevated situa- 
tion, and then 
is wise enough 
to build on a 
small islet if 
one is available, 
though of 
course such a 
convenience is 
not always to be 
had, and the 
open ground has 
to receive the 
bulky collection 
of sticks, bones, 
and rubbish 
which does 
duty for a nest. 
The birds, 
though they 
will keep about 
when the nest 
is robbed, will 
hardly ever actually attack, in this strikingly recalling the raven, 
which also will usually face any foe but man under similar 
circumstances. 

One final point of correspondence between these two remark- 
able birds deserves notice. The raven, as everyone knows, is 
not always absolutely constant to his sable plumage, like so 
many black birds, and in the Faeroe Islands a pied variety appears 
to be constantly present in small numbers. 

The caracara is also subject toalbinism, a form in which the 
usual brownish-black is replaced by pale grey being sometimes 
met with. There is one such bird at present in the Zoological 
Gardens, and others have been exhibited there. Now Mr. 
Durnford, working in Patagonia, found pale-coloured caracaras 
unusually common there, although he did not observe such 
specimens in Buenos Ayres. Thus it would seem that in both 
cases the abnormally pale plumage tends to be locally limited. 

As both raven and caracara bear captivity well—one of the 
specimens of the latter now at the Zoological Gardens having 
been there for over twenty years—and will live in the same aviary, 
it ought to be possible for any Zoological Gardens to furnish the 
entertaining spectacle of these two amusing and unscrupulous 
birds playing off their respective intelligences against each other. 
And now that our London institution is extending the system of 
large aviaries, it may not be too much to hope for that the 
experiment may yet be made in Regent’s Park. I, Finn. 
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HE site of the Cistercian Abbey of Rufford was granted 
after the Dissolution by Henry VIII. to his favourite 
and courtly supporter, George, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
and upon it subsequently rose the beautiful house 
whose interior we depict—a place associated with manv 

great Englishmen. From the family of the grantee Rufford 
passed to a member of the great Yorkshire house of Savile, with 
whose descendants it has ever since remained. The Saviles 
had been established chiefly in the valley of the Calder in the 
West Riding, and at New Hall, Elland, where still stands their 
ancient house converted to a farmstead, at Thornhill, lower down 
the same valley, and at Lupset, near Wakefield, the scions of the 
house had their dwelling-places. Among its distinguished sons 
was the erudite Sir Henry Savile, author of the ‘‘ Scriptores post 
Bedam,” and the memorials -of their greatness and sometimes of 
their loyalty to the Stuart cause may be seen in stucco over the fire- 
places about which they gathered. There is, for example, now in 
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Halifax, embodied in an hotel, the kernel of one of their houses, 
including a great wainscoted room, with their arms displayed 
over the richly carved and inlaid mantel. 

The first of the family to possess Rufford was Sir George 
Savile of Thornhill, son-in-law of the Earl of Shrewsbury, the 
mansion coming to its new owner through the marriage with 
Lady Mary Talbot. The second baronet was a man of great note 
in his time, prominent in many affairs, who had the honour of 
entertaining King James and Prince Charles at his house. It lay 
in a country of the greenwood, and the ferny depths of the old 
forest of Sherwood resounded many a time with the hunter’s horn. 
Strafford, who was Savile’s brother-in-law, was often at Rufford, 
and a curious episode of the Royal hunting of James is recounted 
in the Strafford papers. ‘‘The loss of the stag, and the hounds 
hunting foxes instead of deer,” says the writer, ‘put the King 
into a marvellous chafe, accompanied with those ordinary 
symptoms better known to you courtiers, I conceive, than to us 
gihsbes 
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rural swains; in 
the height where- 
of comes a clown 
galloping in, and 
staring him full in 
the face. ‘His 
blood!’ quoth he; 
‘Am I come forty 
miles to see a 
fellow?’ and pre- 
senily, in a great 
rage, turns about 
his horse, and 
away he goes 
faster than he 
came. The address 
whereof caused 
His Majesty and 
the company to 
burst out into 
vehement laugh- 
ter; and so the 
fume, for that 
time, was happily 
dispersed.” 
“Fear God, 
Honour the King,” 
is a motto in one 
of the Savile 
houses in York- 
shire, and truiy 
in the Civil War — Copyright 
they stoodstrongly 
for loyalty. When Fairfax and the Earl of Newcastle were 
struggling for the mastery in the Yorkshire cradle of their origin, 
Sir William, the third baronet, was a conspicuous leader for the 
King. He was Governor of Sheffield Castle, and after his death 
the place was stoutly defended by his widow, a daughter of 
the Lord Keeper Coventry. As valiantly as the Countess of 
Derby held out at Lathom House did Lady Savile keep the 
Royal flag flying at Sheffield, and not until the walls were 
battered in did she authorise the surrender of the place. The 
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sturdy and grim 
men of the Parlia- 
ment could appre- 
ciate her quality, 
and she marched 
out .with all the 
honours of war, 
colours flying and 
drums beating, to 
lay down arms, 
and to be herself 
conveyed to Ruf- 
fard, where, her 
time being come, 
on the next day 
she gave birth 
to a boy. 

That boy, 
borne by his lion- 
hearted mother 
through all the 
stress and storm 
of the war, was 
Sir George Savile, 
created Lord 
Savile of Elland 
and Viscount 
Halifax, after- 
wards Earl of 
Halitax, and 
then Marquis of 
“COUNTRY LIFE." Halifax. The 

famous Marquis 
loved Rufford dearly, and a letter of his remains, written in 
July, 1679, when he was detained by Court duties at Windsor, 
wherein he deplores that the summer was passing, and that he 
saw no chance of setting eyes on his poor old Rufford. This 
notable statesman almost rebuilt the mansion, destroying some 
part of his father’s house, which he said reminded him of “the 
rags of Rome,” but he left untouched the fine front of the edifice. 
Much of the internal adornment belongs to this time. Lord 
Elland succeeded his father, but the marquisate died with him, 
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and a cousin, Sir John Savile, succeeded to the estates and the 
baronetcy. 

Let us now pass on to do some measure of justice to the 
last of the Savile baronets to possess Rufford, Sir George Savile, 
a great statesman, and a compeer of Pitt and Burke, whom 
posterity has almost forgctten. He wrought great things for 
religious liberty by bringing in the Catholic Relief Bill in 1780; 
he foresaw all the evils of the American War; he was an ardent 
Parliamentary reformer, opposing the exclusion of Wilkes on the 
ground of its unconstitutional character, and was ever fearless 
in exposing political immorality and fraud; and he was an 
energetic supporter of public works, such as the Eddystone and 
Spurn Lighthouses, and the network of Yorkshire canals, which 
brought down the manufactured goods from the West Riding to 
Hull, and did much to increase our Continental trade. We 
cannet do better, in honour of this great possessor of Rufford, 
than quote Burke’s great speech at Bristol in 1780: 

‘‘] hope that few things which have a tendency to bless or 
adorn life have escaped my observation in my passage through it. 
I have sought the acquaintance of that gentleman and have seen 
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him in all situations. He is a true genius, with an understanding, 
vigorous and acute and refined, and distinguishing even to excess; 
and illuminated by a most unbounded, peculiar and original cast 
of imagination. His private benevolence, expanding itself into 
patriotism, renders his whole being the estate of the public, in 
which he has not reserved a peculium for himself of profit, 
diversion, or relaxation. During the session, the first in and the 
last out of the House of Commons; he passes from the senate 
to the camp, and, seldom seeing the seat of his ancestors, he is 
always in the senate to serve his country, or in the field to defend 
it. But in all well-wrought compositions, some particulars stand 
out more eminently than the rest; and the things which will 
carry his name to posterity are his two Bills: I mean that for a 
limitation of the claims of the Crown upon landed estates, 
and this for the relief of the Roman Catholics. By the former 
he has emancipated property; by the latter he has quieted 
conscience; and by both he has taught that grand lesson to 
government and subject—no longer to regard each other as 
adverse parties.” 
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On the death of Sir George Savile, his estates passed to his 
nephew, John Lovelace Savile, younger son of the Countess of 
Scarborough, and from him the present owner of Rufford is 
descended. The first Lord Savile, who died a few years ago, 
was a well-known diplomatist, who was for some years Ambas- 
sador in Rome. ‘The present peer, his nephew, who succeeded 
by special remainder, also entered the diplomatic service, and 
was in the Foreign Office till 1889. Lord and Lady Savile 
spend much of their time at Rufford, where they maintain the 
hospitable traditions of its old possessors, and there is a shooting 
lodge at Rishworth, some miles from Halifax, on the edge of the 
West Yorkshire grouse moors. 

We shall leave our pictures to describe many of the interests 
of the splendid interior of Rufford Abbey. The house is 
approached through a fine gateway, its pillars surmounted by 
heraldic talbots, and by a great lime avenue, forming the green 
framework through which the old gables and pleasing frontage 
of the house are first seen. The Great Hall, with its richly- 
panelled walls and Flemish tapestries, its splendid carved 
Jacobean screen, its noble mantel, its oak-beamed roof, and its 
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red-brick floor, is a very beautifu! and imposing apartment, 
possessing many memorials of the Civil War, portraits of Sir 
William Savile, the Cavalier, and his stout-hearted lady, of Arabella 
Stuart, and of other noted people. The Long Gallery, though 
not retaining all its old character, is a very notable chamber, 
and is hung with fine Flemish tapestry. The tapestries are, 
indeed, a great feature of Rufford, and the room occupied by the 
Stuart king has especially fine examples, depicting the history 
of Esther, while another room is adorned with incidents from 
the life of Marcus Aurelius. Much of the furniture is extremely 
interesting, and includes splendid carved bedsteads of the time 
of Elizabeth and James, beautiful Jacobean cabinets, and chairs 
and other objects of Louis Quatorze and Louis Seize. The 
library has a fine plaster ceiling much enriched, some excellent 
wood-carving, and, over the mantel-piece, a full-length pcrtrait 
of the King, as Prince of Wales, wearing the robes and order of 
the Garter, which was painted by the late Mr. Augustus Savile, 
for some time Master of the Ceremonies to Queen Victoria, 
and a very successful amateur artist. The pictures include 
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examples of Rembrandt, Teniers. Murillo, Gainsborough, 
Watteau, and Greuze. In the billiard-room hang portraits of 
Strafford by Vandyck, Barbara Countess of Scarborough by 
Reynolds, Prince Rupert by Lely, and two others by the 
same hand, a delightful Romney of a former Lady Savile, and 
some others. The chapel is interesting as having witnessed 
the marriage of the parents of unfortunate Arabella Stuart, and 
for its fine tapestries and old books of devotion. 

When the existing house was built, not all the ancient 
abbey was destroyed, and many interesting architectural details 


THE NORMANDY 


O one ever will explain the reason 
fully, but no one, either, will deny 
the fact, that directly we get into 
the fair land of France many of 
the incidents and sights that are 

common both to that land and our own assume 
quite diferent and far brighter tints. Even 
though the sun does not always shine on 
them, they have a local colour that we cannot 
match here. A deal, of course, is to be put 
down to an involuntary process of _ self- 
suggestion. We are expecting the bright, the 
beautitul, the unusual. We have our eyes 
ready opened to receive them; and even if 
we see them not, we can imagine and conjure 
their existence, which does just as well. There 
was a pointed story to the effect told us of a 
famous lady, of enthusiasms, on her first visit 
to Norway. <A small animal was seen tc 
cross the street in the first town that the party 
visited. ‘Oh, look! look!” the lady cried 
in excitement. ‘Do look! what an extra- 
ordinary creature! What can it be?” And 
one of the more prosaic members of the 
party said, disdainfully, ‘Why, my dear 
Maud, do be sensible. Don’t you see it’s 
nothing but a cat?” And so it was—just a 
cat—identical with hundreds and thousands 
that the lady had seen before in England. 
But the fact that she was in a foreign land, where foreign 
sights were to be expected, had suggested to her expectation 
that she should see strange visions—so she saw them with- 
out trouble. But how much better to view things, even 
cats, in this “light that never was on land or sea.” How 
much better than to be ‘“ sensible,” as the -prosaic person help- 
lessly suggested. What a deal must the latter uninteresting 
being not miss in life, which is, after all, one long travel through 
a strangely novel and foreign country, if we regard it with rightly- 
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remain. There are cellars which go back 700 years or more, 
and the servants’ hall is an old monastic apartment. About the 
house is a beautiful undulating park, with many magnificent 
trees, and the green lawns and gay parterres, with their hedges 
of yew and holly, are very charming. A great cedar on the 
lawn is said to have been planted by Charies II., and 
a fine lake and a fish-pond margined by daffodils in the 
spring add much to the attractions of a great and beautiful 
mansion standing bravely as of old in the green woodland of 
Middle England. 
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CARRYING FISH FROM SMACKS TO BE SORTED. Copyright 


opened eyes of interest. It is an attitude that may account, 
innocently, for a great many travellers’ tales. No doubt they 
did see all the things they described—the fish growing on trees, 
and all the rest of the wonders. Other people did not see them; 
but that does not matter. The tellers of the tales went out 
to see marvels, and they saw them; and only the dull and 
unimaginative could not see them. 

There is nothing very extraordinary perhaps in the scenes that 
meet the stolid British eye at the French seaports of Normandy 
or the other parts of France adjacent 
co our islands, and yet they always 
have an aspect of form and colour 
that we do not find in the same things 
at home. There is a difference, a 
material difference, too. One of its 
strongest points, no doubt, is the 
shape and the colour of the women’s 
headgear—the white bonnets, good 
alike for shelter from cold wind or hot 
sun. Then they get hold of a peculiar 
tint of biue for the dresses of the 
women and for the smocks of the 
men, that we do not very often see in 
England. The “clang of the wooden 
shoon” is echoing off the cobble- 
stones. There are plenty of material 
differences. The prevailing type of 
face is distinct from that which 
we see in our own fishing _ ports, 
although very much the same 
influences (or so one would suppose) 
must have gone to form it, and 
there must be some alliance in 
blood between the races. Yet the 
type is distinct. There is a peculiar 
glow of health in the ruddy colour 
of the cheeks of men and women 
alike, and therewith the skin of the 
face is apt to be worked into innumer- 
able small wrinkles, for all the 
world like those that you see on 
the skin of a shrivelled apple. And, 
curiously, we are given to fancy that 
Copyright this is to be seen more in those 
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that live in an apple country than elsewhere. This may be 
merely fancy, or it may be that the juice of the apple and 


the consumption of cider 
have really a_ tendency 
to make the skin assume 
this distinctive and not 
at all unpleasant appear- 
ance. One does not know, 
any more than one knows, 
whether cider is the 
best possible drink or 
the worst possible for 
rheumatism. If you knock 
at doors in _ Harley 
Street, all the way up, 
you will find just about 
half of the wise men 
that sit behind’ the 
solemn door-plates, which 
announce that So-and-So, 
M.D., resides within, 
ready to tell you that 
the cider drink produces 
rheumatism, and the 
other half will just as 
readily tell you that 
it is the best known 
cure for it. There are 
rheumatic men and 
women in Normandy, but 
not perhaps more than 4/. Emi! Frechon. 
elsewhere. 


Again, you may take it, if you like, that this wrinkling 
of the healthy and ruddy skin is due, in a measure at least, 


to the salt breezes which the faces catch; and the 
keenness of the salt breeze, with the sting of the 
sea-salt in it, is in all likelihood the cause that the 
eyes are so often narrowed, so as. to be little 
more than slits, and are, at all events, screwed 
together at the corners, with the continually gazing 
into the eye of the wind. You may see this 
mostly on the faces of the men, who have been 
on the watch on their fishing boats, hour after 
hour, looking out in the gale’s teeth; but the 
women have it too. If it pleases your fancy to 
do so, you will have no difficulty in reading into 
the faces of the latter all the pathos, all the hope 
deferred of tke return of their fisher-lovers and 
husbands, that Pierre Loti has told of so gracefully, 
or that a greater and earlier master of the truths 
that are called fiction, Victor Hugo, has painted 
so powerfully. There is no trouble to find this in 
their faces, but it is emotion of which the wearers 
of the look are not perhaps very often conscious. 
More probably they have that truest philosophy 
that comes from an imagination not too active. It 
seems to be the blessed rule and way of these people’s 
lives to accept the inevitable with a resignation that 
is at the opposite extreme from any anticipation of 
disaster. It is perhaps an expression of the deepest 
faith that all is for the best in a world which it is 
difficult, and even depressing, to believe to be the best 
possible. 
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One of the facts, but it is one that they have 
in common with the people of our own fishing 
seaports, expressed by the faces on the wharfs, 
is the sense of abounding health. To be sure, it 
is not wonderful. If those two great recipes, 
“fresh air and exercise,” are to go for anything 
at all, they ought to go far in the case of 
a people out of doors, out in the freshest of fresh 
air, and taking really hard exercise, all their lives 
long. Is there any doubt of the hardness of the 
exercise, or of the hardness of muscle that it 
induces? Look at these people as they lift the 
great weights of fish in the hampers; look at the 
women in a long row coming back over the sands 
from the unlading of the fishing boats, from the 
picking of winkles, from the digging of worms and 
baiting the long lines, or whatever it may be; look 
at the weights that they are carrying, with ore 
hand of each grasping one handle of the double- 
handled pannier! Or-f-we are not satisfied with 
looking, try the test, perhaps yet more convincing, 
of trying to lift one of the panniers; that will show 
you if the people, even the women, have _ good 
muscles. They have good teeth too—you may see 
them cracking the hard-shelled winkles between them 
as if their shells were no more than the shells of 
eggs. And tongues! One does not know what the 


intellectual grasp and range of these good people may be, but 
one may conjecture it to be limited, extremely limited. Yet, 


within that restricted range 
it iS very certain that 
their minds range with a 
great quickness, as is 
evidenced by the exceed- 
ing volubility of their 
tongues if any subject of 
dispute arises. One hardly 
knows whether their 
vocabulary is very large, 
but, at all events, it is 
very ready at hand for use 
when wanted. That, there 
is no doubt of. And the 
want arises often, as_ it 
would appear. One does 
not like, as a good patriot, 
to confess any inferiority 
for one’s own people, but 
it is hardly to be claimed, 
even for a Scottish fish- 
wife, though she is a 
clamorous dame, that she 
has the same fluency, 
nor an equal shriliness of 
vituperation, as will come, 
on little provocation, from 
the lips of the fisher- 
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men can say things too; 


but the women seem to be able to say two things for every 
one that a man can say. Which is the stronger in language 
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M/. Emil Frechon. AS HANDY AS THE MEN. 
it is impossible to tell; that is, unless one is very well acquainted 
with the idiom. Possibly it is a case in which ignorance is bliss. 
There are things better not understood, and some of their sayings 
may be of the number. One cannot tell. But they are a good, 
a pleasant, a thrifty, and a kindly people. You do not see a 
child or a beast illtreated among them. 

Is this not a good sign? Where, at least, shall one go to 
look for a better ? 


A DEDICATION. 


ITTLE girl, when you grow to maidenhood and womanhood, 
it 1s a hope of mine that you will love these old 
legendary tales, of which the tale of Deirdré and 
the Sons of Usna is one. Before you read this old 
sweet story of great love, you will come to the story 

of Fionnula and her brothers, because the “ Tale of the Children 
of Lir,” or the ‘* Tale of the Four Swans,” as it is sometimes 
called, is first among the old beautiful stories for the delight of 
those standing in or passing beyond childhood. For a thousand 
years Gaelic youth has loved and wept over it. By many fires, 
by lonely seas, in hill-glens—in the great! straths where of old 
was no change but the changing colour of season following 
season, and where no strangers came, save birth and -death, 
but where the deer now have their wilderness, or vast flocks 
browse where the smoke of crofts and home- 
steads rose—from generation to generation 
children and maids and youths keeping children’s 
hearts, have had their lives deepened in love 
and devotion because of this tale of endurance, 
noble to the end, and of patience so great that 
the heart aches at the thought of it. You will 
hear much of the other virtues, dear ; but do not 
forget these, which are so great, the stars of 
Christ—endurance and patience. It may help 
you to remember if you read of them in verse, 
as has been written in beauty : 


** Endurance is the noblest quality, 
And Patience all the passion of great hearts.” 


But, when you are older, I think there will 
be no tale of high love, of heroic love, to 
move you more than that now retold for you 
here, out of the dim beautiful past, whose 
shadows sleep, in lengthening fans of twilight, 
across the sunset-lands of the imagination. It 
will not suffice that you care for it and its 
kindred as one cares for a flower that one plucks 
by the wayside, that one gathers at whim and 
idly discards. It will not suffice to like them 
as we like something which amuses us for a 
moment—a fantasy at a theatre, a light air lightly 
played, or a song lifting itself from-twilights of [igayamm 
silence, this painted idyll of what never was, 

this facile romance of the obvious or the Jf Emil Frechon. 
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impossible. These are things of pleasantry, 
and are good, or may be good, each in its 
kind; but they are not the things of the heart’s 
desire, nor images of what the soul longs for 
and thirsts for. 

But will you find anything of that which the 
soul longs for and thirsts for, will you find any 
unshaken or wavering image of your heart’s 
desire, in the telling of an old tale?) Many will 
ask that; some incredulously, some scornfully, 
some indifferently. Perhaps. Perhaps not. It 
is of least moment what is in the tale; it is of 
moment what atmosphere of ideal beauty has 
remained with it out of the mind of the dreamer 
who shaped it, out of the love of generations for 
whom it has been full of a perpetual sweet 
newness as of summer dawn, for whom it has 
been as fresh as moon-dew glistering on banks 
of thyme along old grassy ways. And it is of 
supreme moment what we ourselves bring ; 
what every reader who would know the enchant- 
ment must bring; what you, dear, if you would 
know the enchantment, must bring. 

Let me for a moment tell you something 
that bears upon what I say. Long ago, one of 
the old forgotten gods, the god of enchantment 
and illusion, made a glory that was a glory of 
loveliness, an ecstasy of sound, and a passion of 
delight. Then he watched seven mortals 
approach it inturn. Three saw in it no loveli- 
ness, heard in it no ecstasy, caught from it no 
rapture. Of three others, one knew an inexplic- 

Copyright able delight, and took away the wonder and 
the memory to be his while he lived; and one 
heard an ecstasy of sound, and went away rapt, and forgetting all 
things because of that dream and passion not seen but heard; 
and the third looked on that loveliness, and ever after his fellows 
spoke of hia as one made insane by impossible dreams, though 
he had that in his life which rose in a white flame, and quenched 
his thirst at wells of the spirit, and rejoiced continually. But of 
the seven, one only saw the glory as the god of enchantment and 
illusion had made it, seeing in it the spirit that is Beauty, and 
hearing in it the soul of Music, and uplifted by it to the rapture 
that is the passion of delight. And lest that evil Destiny which 
puts dust upon dreams, and silence upon sweet airs, and stills 
songs, and makes the hand idle, and the mind an eddying leaf, 
and the spirit as foam upon the sea, should take from this dreamer 
what he had won, the god of enchantment and illusion gave the 
man a broken heart, and a mind filled with the sighing of weari- 
ness, and sorrow to be his secret friend and the silence upon his 
pillow by night. 

And I have told you this to help you to understand that it is 
what we bring to the enchantment that matters more than what 
the enchantment may disclose. And, when you have been 
kissed by sorrow—may the darker veiled Dread pass you, dear-— 
you will understand why the seventh dreamer who looked upon 
the secret wonder was of the few whom the gods touch with the 
hands, of the chosen keepers and guardians of the immortal fire. 

No, it will not suffice that you care for them as a flower 
pluckt by the wayside, as a pleasure gathered in idleness, to be 
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forgotten when gathered. You must come to these old tales to 
seek and to find the surviving beauty of gathered dreams and a 
silent world, the immortality of ideals treasured once, forgotten 
now. I do not say, I would not have you believe, for I do not 
so think, that all the old ideals of beauty have stolen away from 
the world, as twilight retreats from the grass in the pale green- 
ness of dawns. But some have gone, or are changed, and we do 
not know them; and some have dimmed. And—at Jeast I think 
so—some are so rare now as to be seen only in a few hearts, like 
the star in a woodland pool seen among slim spears of reed. 
One does not look into many enchanted hearts in that uncertain 
wandering of ours between the lighting and the ashes of the 
brief fire which we come to unknowingly, and carelessly tend, 
and regret with unavailing tears, and leave, cold. And I— 
I shall have bent above the fading warmth, and have risen at 
last, cold, and. gone away, when that little wondering heart of 
yours shall have become a woman’s heart; and so I do not 
know whether, if I were to look in it, I should see beyond the 
shaken reeds of the mind the depth-held star of the old passion 
of beauty, the old longing, the old enchantment. But I hope so. 
Are you not the child of her, that friend to whom I inscribed my 
first book, of whom, in its prefatory words, I wrote: ‘“* We have 
loved the same things and in the same way . . ._ take, then, 
out of my heart this book of vision and dream”? 

And so, if carrying a heart such as I hope for you and 
believe is yours, little one, you will bring with you the enchanted 
secret, the enchantment in your mind, and look into that dim, 
beautiful enchantment of the past—of a world that ended, that 
changed long ago, and whose light endures as the travelling light 
of a star may immeasurably survive the star—I know you will 
find a compelling beauty in these old tales of the Gael, a beauty 
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of thought against which to lay your thought, a beauty of dream 
against which to lay your dream, a beauty of desire against which 
to lay your desire. For they are more than tales of beauty, than 
tales of wonder. They are the dreams of the enchanted spirit of 
man, achieved in beauty. Shall the day come when the tale of 
Deirdré shall be no more told, when in the firelight moist eyes 
shall not deepen at the sorrows of Fionnula and her swan-brothers, 
when men’s hearts and women’s hearts shall not be quickened 
by the tale of Aillinn and Bailé Honeymouth, when the madness 
of Cuchulain shall not trouble, when the love of Emer shall not 
be the very fragrance of great love, when the song of Niamh 
shall not enchant ? 

If so, it is not merely beautiful children of legend we shall 
lose, not the lovely raiment, but the very beauty and love them- 
selves, the love of beauty, the love of love, the old wonderinz 
ecstasy, which once were an ancestral possession in an old 
simple primitive way, and now, or in that way, are no more ours, 
but are changed for us, as rainbows are changed upon the brows 
of clond. 

So, little one, come in time to love these things of beauty. 
Lay your child’s heart, that is made of morning joy and evening 
longing, to that Mother-heart; and when you gather years, as 
now you gather the little white clan of the grass, it shall be well 
with you. And you, too, when your time is come, and you 
in turn pass on the mystery of life to another, who will 
look up from your breast with eyes of still wonder and 
slowly-shaping thought, forget not to tell that other to lay 
its child’s heart of morning joy and evening longing against 
a more ancient and dream-filled heart than that of any 
woman, that mother-heart of which I speak to you, the Heart 
of Beauty. Fiona Mac.eop. 


PHOTOGRAPAY OF THE WOODLANDS. 





J. C. S. Mummery. 


ERHAPS nothing so helps an art to a quick and 
decided step in advance as a recognition of its 
limitations, an appreciation of the things that it cannot 

do, so that it may concentrate energy and attention on those 
that it can. Photography has. never suffered from a_ lack 
of critics to point out its limitations. The artist in colours 
and forms put on paper by hand has been very ready to 
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inform it that only one object in its field can be in right pro- 
portion at one time; that, as is obvious, it can give no idea of 
colour, and so on, and so on. The photographer has suffered 
for the most part in silence, for he knows that he has no effective 
retort to all this. He did not even require to have his obvious 
limits pointed out to him; he knew them, perhaps, quite as well 
asthe painter. But what he might have said was that, recognisin ; 
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as he did the truth of all this, he had a right to request the 
artist of the hand and brush to recognise, in turn, his own 
limitations—limitations, at least, in comparison with the photo- 
erapher, who, if he could not do certain things that were possible 
to the painter, could, cn the ether hand, do certain things that 
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the painter could not, could even 
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record certain things thet 


are invisible to the human eye, even with telescopic aid, so that 
of some of the stars the only knowledge we have at all is the 
picture they have shown on the sensitive plate exposed to light 


transmitted through a telescope. 
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The eye of photography, there- 
fore, can see better and can look 
longer without tiring than the 
human eye itself, and is, there- 
fore, in some ways by far the 
superior of the artist who vainly 
attempts to reproduce what his 
own eye sees, and ends in trying 
merely to represent it and sug- 
gest it by certain conventions. 
In the illustrations, which 
are reproductions of photo- 
graphs, that accompany and 
form the occasion of these re- 
marks, many of the best merits 
of photography, especially as 
directed to the noting of tree 
forms and of floral forms in 
general, are shown very well. 
The operators have been very 
skilful in getting over one of the 
greatest difficulties, where the 
subject is composed of features 
at different distances from the 
camera. The objects all appear 
to be in tolerable focus. There 
is none, at least, that strikes us 
particularly with a sense of 
being out of itstrue place. No 
tree stem or bracken fern jumps 
atus, as if to hit us in the face. 
On the other hand, full advan- 
tage seems to be taken of the 
opportunities that photography 
does give in great perfection 
with a subject of this woodland 
character. The delicate work 
of the bracken fern is displayed 
in a detail that it would be 
perfectly hopeless for a painter 
even of Japanese delicacy to 
attempt to express. The very 
idea seems ridiculous. The 
lacework effect of the small and 
massed leaves of the birches, 
that hang in such gracefully 
clustering forms, is  excel- 
lently shown. Then every 
gnarl and wrinkle on the bark 
of the ancient beech appears, 
and appears in its just perspec- 
tive, not vastly out of propor- 
tion to its surroundings, as it 
would be apt to be seen in the 
pictures of some painters whom 
we might name, but had better 
leave nameless. There is no 
competing with the work of the 
camera for impressions of this 
kind. Another detail of which 
it makes a perfect note is the 
shape of the spaces of sunlight 
and of shade that go to make 
the mottled glow and much of 
the beauty of the woodland. 
Here we have pictures of 
woodland in its full dress of 
summer-tide. It is by no 
means sure that the value oi 
photography in recording it is 
not even greater when the 
limbs of the trees have been 
stripped to the likeness of 
skeletons and stand out 
gauntly, yet diminishing by 
infinite gradations from the 
stoutest trunks to the slenderest 
branchlets. Here we see the 
tree in the process of its 
formation, or building, as it 
were; and in taking note of 
these forms, as well as in 
reproducing the beautiful 
effect of the whole, the photo- 
grapher has the advantage 
of the painter. Especially 
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good work can be done when the snow is on the ground. 
The light is brilliantly reflected, and the white background 
throws up every twig of the tree into the clearest relief. But 
at that time one does not have the beauty of the forms of 
foliage. It may be claimed that in winter there is less colour, 
so that the painter then loses some of his normal advantage over 
the photographer. But we shall not be allowed this premiss 
without dispute. If it is true that colours are less strong and 
vivid, it is no less true that they are even more delicately 
beautiful and harmoniously graduated in winter than in the high 
summer. To each season there is, in truth, its peculiar beauty, 
and no one form of art can express any of them so exhaustively 
that it need grudge some share of them to another. 





NOW that it has become more usual to wax or varnish the surface of a 
platinotype, in order to restore to the dry print some of the richness and 
transparency of shadow which it was seen to possess when wet, it is not 
always easy to distinguish platinotype from carbon, though it is doubtful 
whether the former in masquerading as the latter does not sacrifice qualities 
which have made the process as valuable and as popular as it is. The lesson 
in this connection which the exhibitions teach seems to be that platinotype 
is not so suitable as carbon or the more exclusive gum bichromate for large 
prints. In all photographic printing processes one feels the lack in large 
prints of the impasto of the painter, and in platinotype especially is the 
uniform all over-ishness felt. The carbon process has been slow to secure even 
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the full benefit of colour-corrected methods. Especially is this the case at th= 
present time of year, when the decreasing light necessitates our foregoing the 
use of a screen, lest the plate should be under-exposed, whiist with a moderately 
good light one can now use orthochromatic plates and screen for snap-shot 
work, 

The gaslight deveiopment papers, which, either as cards or paper, have 
latterly multiplied so greatly, must have enormously increased the amateur’s 
practice, because they have madeit possible forhim to print and develop in comfort 
during winter evenings, when the inconvenience involved by the necessity of 
being confined to a dark room for some hours would have effectually nipped the 
photographic enterprise in the bud. The beginner should therefore seriously 
give his attention to gaslight papers, if he has not already done so, and turn 
long dark evenings to account. An excellent developer, which inclines towards 
giving an image of rich greenish brown, very suitable for landscapes, is as 


follows: Metol 5gr., pyrogallol 5gr., acetic acid Idr., water 100z. ‘For use 
take 1dr. to 20z. water. The prints should not be washed before 
development. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


R. FREDERIC EDEN’S book, A Garden in Venice, 
is a charming one, and is got up beautifully. There 
is a succession of lovely photographs illustrating 

the garden in its different phases, and giving an excellent 
idea of the wealth of flowers that makes the place a vision 
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its present degree of popularity, but it is probably destined to a wider use in 
the near future. The increased use of carbon will in all probability soon 
lead to the discovery of means of modifying or controlling the result, for in 
that direction has the entire photographic procedure been tending during the 
past few years. The finality of either the carbon or platinotype print is 
rather disconcerting to the picture maker. 

In the case of the carbon print, however, a larger amount of control 
exists than is perhaps generally known. Thus, for instance, over-exposure or 
over-printing may be very largely reduced by the use of carbonate of soda or 
carbonate of ammonia in the water used for development. Over-dense prints 
may also be reduced by the use of solutions of potassium cyanide—2 per cent. 
will be strong enough—or of chlorinetted lime. These soften the geiatine, 
and so permit the water to remove a larger proportion of the pigment. If 
pushed too far, however, the colour is liable to be interfered with. 

The nature of the subject, perhaps, or a mere desire for variety, may 
render it desirable to obtain a rich red tone on P.O.P. This can be done, 
the colour being a fine carmine; the formula is as follows: Ammonium 
sulphocyanide 2ogr., potassium iodide 5gr., water to make 80z. When the 
foregoing are dissolved add, with constant stirring, chloride of gold Igr., 
previously dissolved in 1dr. water. This toning bath should be prepared as 
wanted, and not kept; the prints should be made about as dark as usual. 
Toning will occupy from 30min. to 4omin., and the prints must be well 
washed before being transferred to the fixing bath. 

That a greatly-increased rapidity or light. sensitiveness has been secured 
with certain brands of orthochromatic plates will be good news, and will remove 
the only drawback to the employment of coloured screens, and thus secure 
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of beauty from spring to autumn. The headings of the 
chapters, their initial letters, and the tail-bits are very striking. 
They are, for the most part, reproductions from the woodcuts in 
the famous ‘“‘ Hypnerotomachia Poliphili,” written by a monk of 
Dreviso in 1467, and printed by Manutius Aldus, and are in 
keeping with a work treating of Venice and Venetian subjects. 
The very interesting book-ends are from the beautifully illuminated 
MS. copy of the ‘“*‘ Romaunt of the Rose” at the British Museum, 
the quotations from Cavendish and Chaucer being exceedingly 
appropriate. Other drawings, again, are from an illustrated 
Chaucer, and set forth some of the old-world garden scenes and 
quaint conceits. The “local colour” is preserved without as 
well as within, for the binding is a copy of an old Venetian one, 
and the undyed colour of the leather, though somewhat crude as 
it is now, is one that will tone down well with use and good 
handling. The book, in fact, is one that will prove a gain to 
all who wish to give an acceptable present to their friends, and 
to spread abroad the story as here set down of a lovely garden 
in a lovely land. 

The author has put before us a view of the ‘city in the sea” 
that is altogether new and striking. We are so apt to think only 
of canals and palaces and gondolas when we think of Venice, that 
we forget the interest attaching to the islands, and to the fruit and 
flower life that centre there. On one of these islands—that of 
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the Giudecca—stands the garden owned by the author, and 
described by him in a graphic and charming way. He begins 
by saying how sickness and suffering first drove him to Venice, 
and of how, after a spell of its glories, the sunsets, the pictures, 
and so forth began to pale, and there came over him a craving 
for ‘“‘dry land and green trees and shrubs and flowers—a garden”’; 
and of how, in spite of opposition and difficulty, he succeeded in 
becoming possessed of one. We then have an_ interesting 
description of the condition in which he found his treasure— 
neglect, decay, and ugliness all meeting him in turn, and all in 
turn having to be combated and overcome. He goes on to say 
how jealously the spirit of the past was, when possible, respected, 
and how cautiously any innovations that might seem out of place 
were avoided. “A 
brand-new plan in the 
old ground was dese- 
cration, and we agreed 
to make such changes 
only as, consistent 
with the — existing 
scheme, were needed 
to utilise and beautify 
it.’ An extremely 
interesting account 1s 
given of the plants 
suitable to the peculiar 
soil of Venice, of the 
way in which they 
should be treated, and 
the results that may 
be obtained. The 
‘‘whims and fantasies” 
created by soil and 
climate are many, 
though when a plant 
is suited it is pleasant 
to read of the luxuri- 
ance of its growth. 
The kitchen garden, 
too, which runs side 
by side with herbaceous 
borders and _ vine- 
covered pergolas, 
comes in for full and 
affectionate mention; 
while the list of fruits 
that flourish there is, 
indeed, such as to make 
one’s mouth water! 
Peaches, figs, Marinele 
cherries, mulberries— 
and mulberries must 
be eaten in Italy in 
July if you wish to 
have a notion of the 
luscious sweet excel- 
lence of those purple 
fondants—strawberries, 
pears, plums, the 
Japanese kaki, melons, 
and many other fruits, 
are “abundant and 
excellent.” Several 
pages are devoted to 
the subject of pergolas; 
and it is interesting 
and instructive to note 
how the pergola is, in 
Mr. Eden’s opinion, 
fitted for the vine 
exclusively, and in no 
way fortherose. After 
dwelling on the delight 
of strolling even in the 
hottest of months— 
that of  August— 
under a vine pergola, 
“the fierce sun held outside, the big bunches of grapes, black 
and purple, yellow and golden . ... hanging down to knock 
your hat, to blob your nose, feast your eye, and tempt your lips,” 
he shows the other side of the question when roses are to be 
trained ona pergola. ‘The rose, too, needs support, and this 
should be given so as to show the beauty of the plant and the 
redundance of its bloom. But under the pergola you see nothing 
but what you should not see. . . . The pendant growth of 
the grape brings its fruit into sight, the upward ‘shoot of the rose 
carries its flowers out of touch and view.” Nor is the matter of 
water ignored. A quite exciting account is given of how the 
supply was to be brought to the garden, of the fears entertained 
as to its quantity and quality, and of the satisfactory process 
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that in the end furnished the garden with some lovely tanks and 
watered the thirsty land. Mr. Eden describes all this with a grace 
and charm peculiarly his own. The writing is polished and tlow- 
ing, and if we sometimes wonder why he does not print his Italian 
or Venetian words in italics, we may presume that he ascribes to 
usa knowledge of foreign idioms that we blush toconfess is not ours. 


We doubt whether it is possible to teach a Master of Hounds 
his duties out of a book. Probably, if Mr. Underhill’s The 
Master of the Hounds (Grant Richards, London) is read at all, 
it will be by those who wish to know what are the pleasures, 
the duties, and the cares of an office which we all look up to and 
many of us envy. Indeed, we have only to look over the annual 
list of Hunts to see 
that there is scarcely a 
pack without a head. 

We may con- 
clude, therefore, that 
the attractions of the 
office are considerable, 
for there is probably 
not a Master on the 
list, from the man who 
rules over a crack pack 
of foxhounds to the 
humblest Master of 
foot beagles, who does 
not pay more or less 
liberally for the 
pleasure and_ the 
honour he enjoys. 
The Master’s expendi- 
ture varies, of course, 
with the country he 
hunts over, and the 
number and class of 
horses that he requires. 
For example, there is 
one grass country we 
know: where the 
Master’s share of the 
subscription is under 
£600 a year, yet he 
keeps thirty 14st. 
horses at the kennels, 
finding them none too 
many for four days a 
week in a stiff flying 
country. Practically, 
in a case like this, the 
whole expense of the 
actual hunting—the 
keep of the hounds, 
the wages of the men 
—falls on the Master’s 
shoulders. The balance 
of the subscriptions, 
amounting to about 
£2,000 a year, goes to 
damage, wire, and 
poultry funds. In 
addition to this, the 
Master keeps a 
thorough-bred _ horse 
for the use of tenant 
farmers in the Hunt. 
The expenditure of 
such a Master runs, of 
course, into thousands, 
especially as the horses 
must be of the best 
class. Indeed, many 
hard riders look eagerly 
for the cast offs of the 
kennel stable when 
they come up for sale 
at the county town. 
In such a country as this the Master’s cares are comparatively 
few; foxes are preserved for him in a quantity that is almost 
embarrassing; he can, and does, always show his followers sport, 
and unless scent is very bad and the fences unusually easy, hounds 
are not much pressed upon. At all events, this Master’s lightest 
word is obeyed. He isat once liked and respected, and probably 
rules over the happiest and most united Hunt in England. 

In provincial countries the Master’s cares increase as his 
expenditure decreases. His horses do not cost him a quarter of 
the sum paid for those above mentioned; probably wages are 
rather less, and the number of hounds, kept for the same number 
of days, fewer. In many ways saving is possible, and where the 
subscriptiun is a good one, and punctually paid. the Master’s 
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expenditure may be reduced to a comparatively small sum above 
that required for his own horses. 

It would probably astonish some of our Midland Masters if 
they knew for how small a sum some packs are carried on that show 
good sport in remote districts. This must be-the case, because 
the Masters, though sportsmen, are not wealthy, and the 
subscribers are often men who think themselves fortunate if they 
can set apart one horse for the purposes of the chase. Perhaps 
a hard-working Master, who makes his brains save his pocket in 
a rough country, has as much fun as anyone. You find such 
Masters often at the head of their Hunts for years, They are 
warmly supported by their fields, and show first-rate sport. As 
a rule, the most successful of such Masters hunt their own 
hounds. A really first-rate man in a moderate country will 
hardly care to take office unless he is allowed to hunt hounds. 
In a rough country an amateur is often a better huntsman than 
a professional, and the very fact that the Master hunts his own 
hounds makes him take the greatest interest in improving his 
pack. Helearns that the worse your country the better must be 
the hounds to hunt it successfully. Besides, he cannot afford to 
keep hounds to look at or to swell the pack at a meet. If you 
look at a pack hunted by an amateur and those handled by a 
professional, you will find the former has fewer hounds out than 
the latter, partly because a smaller pack is easier to handle, but 
also because the Master does not feel that he needs a big pack 
for appearances. The Master who is also huntsman is a most 
ruthless drafter of that class of hound Mr. Jorrocks stigmatised 
as the “sleeping partners of the chase.” In the improvement 
of his kennel and in hunting hounds the Master finds his reward 
both for his expenditure and his anxieties. These are greatest 
at the beginning of the season, before the big coverts have been 
shot through. It is not only that the Master is not allowed to 
draw these coverts till after Christmas, but he may not run into 
them. Hounds running a beaten fox must be stopped before 
they reach the forbidden ground. This is bad for them, agonising 
for the huntsman, and irritating for the field. Sometimes the 
fiery spirits behind the Master are not the least of his troubles. 
They will often pick quarrels with gamekeepers and shooting 
owners or tenants, which they leave to the Master to settle. 

However exasperating or trying it is to stop hounds, there 


SHOOTING AT 


HE shooting season has so far consistently kept up its 
unsatisfactory reputation, the shocking weather of the 
middle of June having been repeated in October; so 
that six out of seven big days’ partridge-driving have 
been spoiled by storms and heavy rains. But the day 

on which the accompanying scenes of partridge-driving on Lord 
Savile’s famous. estate were photographed was an exception. It 
was fine, and not too windy, The stubbles were dry, the sky was 
clear, and everything tended to forward a very representative 
Rufford shoot, except that the birds had suffered in numbers, as 
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is no help for it; a man has a right to keep hounds out of his 
coverts if he chooses to do so, and, alas! agood many do choose. 
We should be much worse off than we are if it was not the case 
that, to have a big shoot, a man must have a really good keeper, 
who is almost necessarily a sportsman, and thus not impobssile 
to deal with. But all these things, and many more, the 
Master must bear with, and put as good a face on as he 
can, But that is not his only trouble; the hunting people 
are themselves often his worst worry. If he hunts the 
hounds himself, whenever there is a bad scent he hears 
Mr. A, saying that a professional huntsman ought to be kept, 
and that he will not pay his subscription—he does not say 
he will not hunt—till one is engaged. If the luckless Master has 
a huntsman, then Mr. B. will always be asking why he does not 
send him away and let Joe—the already far too conceited young 
whipper-in—hunt the hounds. To all these things the Master 
must turn a deaf ear, though the latter suggestion may cost him 
the services of the aforesaid. Joe, who is a decent, smart lad 
enough when not suffering from swelled head. Then there are 
damage claims, poultry claims, especially those from the man 
who never shuts his chickens up, and charges the victims of cats, 
rats, and thieves all alike tothe Hunt. Of one thing we may 
be quite sure —that no one would be an M.F.H. unless the 
charm of the post was very great. 

Weare not sure, as we have said, that the Master of Hounds, 
present or future, will learn much from the book before us. The 
frontispiece is, however, a portrait of Lord Ribblesdale, which 
may also be found in the ‘* Queen’s Hounds,” a book we strongly 
recommend to any Master ot Hounds, present or future. In its 
most delightful and discursive pages, and in a pleasant and 
allusive style, the penultimate Master of the Buckhounds has 
sketched for us, all unconsciously, the tone and temper of mind 
that leads to success. To other Masters the beginner may turn 
for technical information, but for the manner of meeting difficulties 
and tone of mind of the ideal Master, he may well go to Lord 
Ribblesdale’s pages. \e cannot praise Mr. Underhill’s book 
very highly; it is scrappy and unsatisfactory. Yet no Master 
can afford not to study the excellent pages contributed by Major 
Ricardo, which are the kernel and marrow of the book, so sound, 
true, and practical are they. 
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they have done nearly everywhere, The estate, which is very large, 
consists partly of light land and partly of clay. Both carrya 
large head of partridges, though, naturally, the light land is the 
better. The birds are artificially reared, and no birds have ever 
been turned out, except on one occasion about eighty brace of 
Hungarian partridges to change the blood. but the area of the 
estate is so large that there is no difficulty in obtaining. quite 
sufficient change of blood by transferring birds or eggs from one 
portion to another ata distance. The estate lies in the middle 
of the Rufford Hunt also, and foxes abound. So far no means 
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whatever have been discovered 
of protecting the sitting partridge 
from foxes, and a very considerable 
percentage of birds per season must 
be deducted from the possible total 
on this account. Still, the partridges 
do very well in an average season. 
There is also a great amount of 
ground to be driven, of which the 
best beats can be shot twice, and 
the less good once, and in a good 
year the bag should reach about 
2,000 brace. The best year known 
was in 1887, probably owing to the 
magnificent summer. The present 
year is the very worst within living 
memory. Driving has_ steadily 
improved the partridge-shooting. 
Among other causes it is thought 
by Lord Savile to break up and 
intermingle the coveys to some 
extent, thus preventing in-and-in 
breeding. 


One of the features of the W. A. Rounch. LUNA DELIVERS HIGH 70 THE HA ND. Copyright—''C.L. 


methods of driving at Rufford is 
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that there are never more than four guns. There are several steadily over them all day. The plan has certain advantages 
advantages in this, provided that the head-keeper can so manage from the point of view of both guests and host. The guns get, 
his drives that the birds are properly brought to them, a as a rule, rather more shooting; there is less time lost in taking 
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business which is thoroughly understood on the estate. On the up places and explaining the plan of operations; and in a good 
day here shown there were only three guns—Lord Yarborough, year the ground can be shot oftener, though in a wretched season 
Mr. Rimington Wilson. and Lord Savile—but the birds were put like the present once over will be enough. Undoubtedly, also, 
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the ground is less disturbed by 
these smaller days, an object which 
is carefully kept in view through- 
out the season. There is never a 
‘pick up”’ on the day after a beat 
is driven. A number of keepers 
wandering all over the fields where 
the birds had athorough fright the 
day before, running retrievers round 
the fences and through the turnips, 
no doubt unsettle the partridges 
almost as much as.a second day’s 
shooting. On the other hand, 
every precaution is taken to havea 
clean “pick up” on the day that 
the shooting is going on. Some of 
these precautions will be evident 
from the admirable photographs, 
in which Mr. Rouch has given an 
instantaneous and lively presenta- 
tion of the instinctive attitudes 
assumed by guns, loaders, keepers, 
and dogs when each and every one 
of the various accessories to the 
shooting of a driven partridge are 
at the same instant giving their 
whole and entire attention to the 
coming of the birds—the first shot, 
the handing of the second gun, and 
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the reception of the third as the first 
is passed back. The main assistants 
in the pick up are the well-known black, 
smooth-coated retrievers of the Rufford 
breed. These dogs, some of the best 
of which are seen in the photographs, 
are very carefully trained, with as much 
“finish”? as possible. Thus it will be 
noticed that Luna, a young first season 
bitch of Lord Savile’s, is delivering her 
bird high to the hand. She has just 
wagged her tail so hard as to have 
brought it round at right angles to the 
camera on the opposite side, so that 
she looks as if she had wagged it off! 
The long stride of the head-keeper 
hurrying up to take the bird also looks 
full of energy. The’ regular arrange- 
ment is that behind every gun a keeper 
stands with one of these retrievers, 
while at adistance, a fence or so further 
on, 2.¢., behind the guns, are another 
line of keepers concealed, also each 
with a retriever, to mark and pick up 
all towered or badly- wounded birds that 
have carried on. 


keeper and dog in 
the photograph show- 
ing Lord Yarborough 
waiting for the main 
iot. A single bird 
has just come flutter- 
ing down, not quite 
dead, on the right, 
which the keeper is 
marking as it struggles 
down on to the stubble, 
just before the big lot 
of birds come up. 

The ground on 
which the day’s sport 
took place is the 
Bilsthorpe beat, about 
three miles from 
Rufford Abbey. It 
has always been a 
famous place for game, 
and was formerly 
noted for the enormous 
bags of hares made 
upon it. It was partly 
on this beat that in 
October, 1850, the famous 
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In several of the photographs the attendant 
keeper may be seen with his intelligent black companion eagerly 
watching the shooting, and probably marking the birds as they 
fall with the liveliest satisfaction, if we only knew what was 


going on inside its handsome black head. Note, for instance, 


shot 


The scores were: 


LORD SAVILE SHOOTING BACK. 


bet ween 
Osbaldeston and Mr. Stirling Crawford, which resulted in 
the victory of the latter by 183 brace. 
Mr. Stirling Crawford, 170} brace, and Mr. Osbaldeston, 152 
which 20 brace were conceded by his opponent 
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ONLY THREE GUNS. 
Mr. 
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WILSON KILLS A BRACE WITH ONE BARREL. 


estate for sixty years. 
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to equalise the twenty vears’ difference between their ages. 
Mr. Stirling Crawford’s loader was Sam Herod, the father of 
the present head-keeper at Rufford. 
31st last, in his eighty-second year, having been keeper on the 
He was offered the head-keeper’s place 


He only died on May 


many vears ago, but 
declined it, as he 
thought he was _ not 
scholar enough to 
keep the books. One 
of his sons is head- 
keeper to Lord Har- 
rington, another to 
Mr. Savile Foljambe, 
at Osberton, and the 
youngest, William, 
reigns at  Rufford. 
He is a_past-master 
in the art of driving, 
and will bring his 
birds over three guns 
with no more difficulty 


than some keepers 
would bring them 
over eight. It will be 
noted that many of 
the fences on the 
Bilsthorpe beat are 
low, and that the 
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up to them, as, for 


instance, in the picture showing Lord Savile and his loader. 
This is a curious instance of the universal inclination of people 
to put their hands to their chins when in a state of expectation. 
The loader is doing this, as they listen for the sound of the 
birds coming, or the “‘ mark over,” and as they stand one behind 


another in much the same pose, the 
attitude is the more striking. The 
photograph would have pleased Darwin 
when he was writing his chapter on 
the ‘*Expression of the Emotions.” 
The top picture on this page shows Mr. 
Rimington Wilson just aiming at two 
birds, which are coming over close 
together. This is a very characteristic 
picture of the attitude of a really first- 
class loader, his face constantly 
towards his master, ready to hand him 
his gun at the instant he may want it. 
The loader’s look and attitude of con- 
centration on a single part of the 
machinery of modern shooting are 
sufficiently striking. A fifth of a second 
after the photograph was taken he 
fired, and killed both the birds at a shot. 
A further picture shows Lord Savile 


turning round to kill birds. which 
have passed. The keeper, holding 


the third gun, the loader, and the dog, 
all make a part in the action, as 


well as the gun and the birds. 
Note that while Lord Savile is 
preparing to shoot at birds. on 


the picture— 
also watching 


left—invisible in 
keeper is 


the 


and the 
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LORD SAVILE. 


W. A. Rouch. 


them, the dog is watching the covey which has passed on the 
right. An excellent idea of the class of country, and of the big 
flat fields, will be obtained from the characteristic picture, 
“Busy Down the Lire,” a lot coming over to Lord Savile, 
while a long way down is Lord Yarborough changing guns. 
The Rufford ground is always lightly shot, so that it is difficult 
to infer how far shooting with a few guns saves the ground, or 
how often, given that there are plenty of birds, the same ground 
can be driven so as to make them come well forward. It is a 
matter of some interest, especially to lessees of shooting who do 
not live on the property, aad do not want big days, but would 
like if possible to distribute their driving over several days on 
the same beats. Perhaps some reader of Country LiFe could 
give his experience on this point. In conclusion, we have to 
express our indebtedness to Lord Savile for his courtesy in 
permitting his shooting to be photographed for these pages. 


HUNTING NOTES. 


T is rather good news that the Bicester have decided not to cap. A 
Hunt which has no wire and few difficulties to contend with need 
hardly go out of its way to create them. Whether capping will succeed 
or not no one can say, but it must create difficulties, and perhaps more 
than it removes, and those Hunts are fortunate that can go on without 
making any change in the time-honoured usages of fox-hunting. The 

two runs of the week occurred on Tuesday and Thursday, in widely distant 
countries. There was both on Dartmoor and in Leicestershire a screaming 
scent, and that is the thing which makes a run, after all. The Cottesmore 
fixture was Brooke. This is a very characteristic bit of the Cottesmore 
territory. The fences are rougher, and the whole aspect of the country is a 
little wilder than is usual in Leicestershire, where the carefully-trimmed hedges 
and sleek bullocks give a certain air of artificiality to the country. Manton 
Gorse, on the southern slope of the valley, and protected by a stone wall, 
was ever a favourite haunt of foxes. Hounds spoke at once, and a gallant 
fox was away over the brook almost imme- 
diately. As soon as the pack were in the 
open, they began to run hard, The hunts- 
man, the Master, Mr. Bankart, and Captain 
Markham were with the hounds as they set 
out for Ridlington, and with, as it seemed at 
first, the Quaker’s Spinney as the fox’s point, 
but the hounds were driving him so_ hard that 
he turned and came back over the valley. 
The moment his point became clear—and 
hounds, working round, were evidently 
pointing for Prior’s Coppice—the thought of 
the brook, which was running bank high 
with a turbid, muddy stream, flashed across 
us. No ford could be trusted, and indeed I 
only knew of one certain one below the gorse 
where the little hand-gate blocks the crowds, 
and that was too far away. The wisest men 
were those who turned away without hesita- 
tion from the pack into the road, and so up the 
other side. Those who went on, and yet did not 
succeed in crossing the stream, were out of the 
fun henceforth. The fox did not touch the 
coppice, and there was no check noticeable, 
at least, from a back seat, till Oakham 





Pastures was reached. Then there was a 
sharp turn to the left, which reduced again 
the slender following now on anything like 


terms with the hounds. Still pressing on, the =Rouch. 
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fox just saved his brush in Lady Wood. It was 
not a very straight run, being, indeed, almost in the 
shape of a Z; but those who rode the line fairly 
from end to end have no reason to be displeased with 
themselves, and if sport is equal to this all through 
the season we will almost be prepared to forgive the 
clerk of the weather for the abominablé summer he has 
given us. 
Contrast is always interesting, and I have a second 
run of the week to give over Dartmoor. The Mid- 
Devon Hounds hunt over all that picturesque moor- 
land that lies between Chagford and Okehampton. On 
this occasion there were no fences in the line. Never- 
theless, one learned something of what a horse can 
do over rough ground when pig-sticking in India. 
When hounds run as these did—that is, when 
thére is a scent and a straight-necked fox—Dartmoor 
is no bad schooling ground for the Kadir Cup. 
This gallant moorland fox ran five miles and more 
in a straight line, and took about forty minutes to 
do it. So I leave my readers to imagine what the 
pace was, and how glad we were of a check. The 
fox had a point, and after a little, hounds began 
to run up wind hard again, but they caught 
their fox and killed him before he found a refuge. 
This was a_ rousing. gallop, and, in its way, 
no easier to ride to than the other to which I have 
Copyright—""C.L." referred. 
If anyone wants to be convinced that fox-hunting 
is popular, I would suggest that a visit to Tur Langton when Mr. Fernie’s 
hounds meet there will remove any doubts on the subject. Every 


point of vantage round the covert of Sheepthorns has its crowd of 


spectators, and as they holloa their loudest when a fox comes out, they 
generally turn him back, and when he tries the other side the others have a 
turn. So far as I can judge, with the sportsmen on foot the fox is still the 
real and not the ostensible object of the chase. The horsemen and the 
hounds they regard with comparative indifference, speaking of the latter 
lightly as ‘‘ them dogs.” But the fox it is they long to see. I once over- 
heard a disappointed townsman say to two friends who had decoyed him _ out 
hunting, ‘‘ I’ve scen the ’orses and I’ve seen the ’ounds, but ye ’aven’t never 
shown me no—fox.” 

But no man who goes to Sheepthorns early in the season can well fail to 
see a fox. So when Mr. Fernie’s pack drew the covert for the first time last 
week several foxes came out, but only one went away, and, probably an old 
hand, took the well-known line over the hill to Shangton Holt. I can imagine 
a most thrilling chase over this line, but as the hunt was common-place enough 
I leave it. 

I have dwelt for a moment on this day because a visit to Sheepthorns is 
akind of signal to Leicestershire that cub-hunting is over. Indeed, before 
this is in print we shall have had another Kirby Gate, and the regular season 
will have begun. A wet autumn is good for winter scent, and it has been a 
splendid time for educating hounds. Thus the packs never were better. 
Foxes are plentiful enough in. most countries, and the fact of the drains being 
flooded makes them seem perhaps even more numerous than they are. 
Foxes have certain favourite drains and refuges into which they go in dry 
seasons on the first symptoms of hounds being about. There is one such place 
well known to me; hounds ran a fox to ground, and we once bolted not one 
fox, but five foxes, from it. In places under my own control I run a terrier 
through the drains in dry seasons from time to time. I am inclined to think 
that when dry weather breaks up many foxes are drowned during the hunting 


season. 

No sooner do we get fairly to work than rumours of vacant countries 
begin to reach us. It is said that the Craven will want a new Master. This 
is an old-established and sporting country, but the committee will not accept 
a Master who wants to hunt his own hounds, and this of course narrows the 
field of choice. Talking of amateur huntsmen, I am told that Lord 
Willoughby de Broke has been hunting the Warwickshire on several 
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éccasions lately with great success, thus following in the footsteps of his 
father. 

From the Belvoir, which is a difficult country in deep weather, a friend 
writes to tell me of the sport and its prospects as being excellent. But, he 
adds, with the ground in the present state it seems doubtful if the many men 
with small studs who hunt in this country will see the season through, unless 
indeed they ride with great care. X. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN AMERICAN SQUIRREL IN ENGLAND. 
[To THE EpITor oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.”] 
Si1r,—I have often observed with pity a miserable squirrel turning its wheel, 
like a convict being punished for his transgressions, and firmly made up my 
mind that I would never keep one as a pet. However, last year I paid a 





visit to some friends living in America, and one. of the features of the town 
in which I stayed which struck me most forcibly was the tameness of the 
squirrels, The streets are lined with ‘trees,*and most of the houses are 
surrounded by large gardens. Here the squirrels are protected by force of 
public opinion. They come upto the © © 
windows, and, indeed, into the 

houses with the most absolute con- 

fidence for the crumbs or nuts freely 

given them. One unfortunate mother 

who was rearing a family in a tree in 

our garden came by an accident, and 

the poor little things were positively 

starving when I found them. I took 

them home and succeeded in saving 

two, and found them such pretty and 

amusing little creatures that I could 

not bear to part with them when my 

visit came to an end, so I brought 

them to England with me. They 

live quite happily here, and apparently 

do’ not object to the change :of 

climate, and, though they have perfect 

liberty, never think of straying far or 

getting into mischief. I send you a 

photograph of one enjoying a nut, 

and hope you will consider’ it in- 

teresting enough to reproduce it in , 
Country LiFe.—C. S. 


A WAYSIDE COTTAGE. 

(To THE EDIToR.] 
S1r,—The country cottage shown 
in this picture stands, as you see, close 
to the highway and forms an interest- 
ing and pretty object. It always seems 
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to me that a thatched cottage in a wheat-growing district is so much more 
appropriate than a tiled or slated one. The country people, too, hold that 
thatch is more comfortable, and as to the danger of fire, concerning which so 
much is said, I think this has been frightfully exaggerated. Anyone looking 
at an old thatch matted and thickened with perpetual rain, and grown over 
with moss and lichen, will see at once that it really runs very little risk of 
ignition. Those local authorities who try to hinder cottages from being thatched 
might, one would think, find a more profitable outlet for their energies. —X. 


SICKLY SENTIMENTALITY. 

[To THE Eprror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I was interested in reading, ina recent issue of COUNTRY LIFE, a review 
of Miss Harraden’s latest book, and one can only feel that the writer has 
absolutely no understanding of or sympathy with the young—boy or girl. 
Such boys as Alan not alone do exist, but are possessed, in a high degree, of 
qualities that go to the making of a very fine character if rightly developed. 
The phlegmatic Briton is too fond of confounding sensitiveness with ‘‘ sickly 
sentimentality,” two widely different things. It must be remembered that 
this boy was living under rather peculiar conditions, and had inherited from 
his father an analytical mind. Surely one could not think very much of a boy 
of fifteen who was so dull of mind and soul as to have no further apprehension 
of the tragedy of his parents than to dismiss it lightly as a ‘‘ misunderstanding 
between pater and mater.” The greatest men have been distinguished for 
those sensitive qualities of soul which this critic evidently despises as merely 
feminine. I have never even seen Miss Harraden, so am not writing from any 
personal feeling. —M. O. B. 

[Surely it is not a misuse of terms to say that a boy of fifteen who goes 
‘wandering over the hills fretting his heart out” over a supposed slight to his 
dear mother, is given to ‘‘sickly sentimentality.” Those who, like our 
correspondent, encourage such unhealthy writing are as responsible as the 
authors themselves for the bad popular novels of the present time.—ED. ] 





DOGS AND PICTURES. 

[To THE EpiToR oF ‘‘ CounTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I wonder whether any of your readers know any instance of dogs 
taking notice of a picture. I enclose a photograph of the portrait of my 
great-grandfather, which has particularly piercing eyes, and two dogs of mine, 
at different times, on first catching sight of it, looked nervously at it, growled 
and barked, but took no notice of other portraits. Both were very intelligent 
dogs, one a wavy-coated black retriever, the other half retriever and half 
spaniel.—L. J. C. 

[We are sorry the photograph sent is not suitable for reproduction. 
The statement is quite credible. We have frequently seen dogs growling and 
snarling at a sculptured dog.—ED. ] 

A STORY OF SEAGULLS. 
[To THE EpIToR oF ‘‘ CounTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Some fourteen years ago a young herring gull, still in the down, was 
taken from a group of rocks off the south-west coast of County Cork and 
successfully reared. It became quite tame, living at liberty about the house 
and grounds, close to the shore of a land-locked sea-lough on the same 
coast. The gull remained about the place till the following spring, when it 
joined the wild gulls and flew away. Its human friends thought they would 
never see it again, but when the weather began to get cold and stormy, in 
October, the gull returned as tame as ever. It came to the dining-room 
window-sill, beating with its beak on the glass to ask for its breakfast 
of bread soaked in milk or water. Every year the same thing occurs. The 
gull goes off in the spring and returns in the autumn. Three years ago, in 
1900, when it returned, in October, it was accompanied by a young gull, 
which came again and stayed all the next winter and very late into the 
spring. In the spring of this year, 1903, three wild ones joined it and did 
their best to entice it away. It paired with one of them, and they tried to 
make a nest on the rough ground near the house, but cattle and dogs 
so disturbed them that they went off to the seclusion of the rocks. The 
young gull is now as tame as the original old one, and the one with which 
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t paired will also come up to the house to be fed. The wild visitors come 
up too, and walk about on the lawn in front of the house. When the 
criginal old gull was still quite young, it one day got into the road and was 
caught by some boys, who took it to their home. They brought it back 
when they found it was tame. It still has holes in the webs of its feet, which 
were burnt by walking on the turf ashes on the cabin floor. It is curious 
that in all the years that have passed these holes have never closed up. The 
writer expects to hear: any day now that the gulls have returned to their 
winter home and their human friends.—C. E. M. W. 


POISONOUS YEWS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.” ] 

Sir,—In answer to your article on yews and their poisonous properties, I 
should like to give you the result of my careful examination for many years. 
English yews are not poisonous to man or beast, though Irish yews are. 
I have eaten the berries as a child often, and never suffered in any way. 
But, more important, I have watched our horses—some of them thorough- 
breds—and cows eat the yews in the park for the last sixteen years, and never 
suffer. While the yew is green and soft it is harmless, but cut off a bough and 
let it lie till it is brown and stiff, and every animal that eats it will probably 
die. The truth is that the dry particles stick into the intestines of the animals 
and produce internal inflammation, and it is almost impossible to save them. 
I have been corroborated in this by two very clever veterinary surgeons, and 
I think those who do not know it will be glad to do so.—M. L. PEMBER. 





BREEDING POLO PONIES. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.” ] 

Sir,—It is very interesting to read the views of ‘‘ Peregrinus” on polo-pony 
breeding. Nodoubt all breeders are aiming for the same result, namely, to 
breed *‘a pony which, in shape, make, substance, and temper is exactly what 
we want”; and also, to go further, I would add, to breed the said pony on 
such lines that he may reproduce himself. In other words, we want not only 
to breed a pony, but also to establish a definite breed of ponies on the 
principle of selection. It is quite probable, I admit, 
that our object may be gained by following the advice of 
‘*Peregrinus,” namely, to use two crosses of thorough- 
bred blood on Exmoor ponies, using such blood ponies 
as he mentions, namely, Rosewater, Breadsauce, ‘and 
Eheu. But I would ask ‘‘ Peregrinus” how he proposes 
to continue in the following generation, if he has already‘ 
by the two crosses obtained ‘‘ exactly what we want”? 
Is he always going to begin de zovo and start again from 
his foundation stock and exclude the polo-bred side? 
If so, in this way how does he propose establishing a 
breed? If his two crosses produce his ideal, will another 
cross of thorough-bred blood still manufacture his ideal ? 
If not, how will he proceed? Now, the idea of other polo- 
pony breeders is essentially different to this; and the 
idea, I would assure ‘‘ Peregrinus,” is founded rather on 
fact than on theory. The idea is to produce a polo- 
bred pony, the produce of polo-bred sires and polo-bred 
dams, and so fix a breed on the same lines and by the 
same methods as were adopted in the formation ofthe 
thorough-bred, the pecigree shorthorn, the Oxford 
Down sheep, and the Orpington fowl. If 
** Peregrinus ” will study the pedigree of Eclipse, he 
will gather my meaning better, perhaps, than he 
could from reading these few disjointed expressions 
of my views. Eclipse was the result of three generations of cross-bred bloo:l 
without a return to the foundation biood, and so I maintain that we shall get 
our object quicker by using polo-bred sires and polo-bred dams unto the third 
and fourth generation than by the method sketched out by ‘ Peregrinus,” 
who takes us to the second generation only; but I know that there are many 
roads leading to Rome !—ORBSERVER. 


A DONKEY CURRICLE. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CouNtRY LIFE.” ] 
S_r,—I was much interested in your recent article, ‘‘A Donkey Stud,” with 
us admirable photographs. I should be pleased if the accompanying photo- 
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graph of my curricle team could have a corner in your correspondence page. 
The vehicle is a village cart, adapted so as to be convertible for pole or 
shafts. It balances to a nicety as a curricle. Since this photograph was 
taken, however, I have had some improvements made in the harness and the 
pole-head. I have been driving this donkey curricle for about three years, 
and my little pair can trot along at quite a respectable rate on occasion, 
though, like all their kind, they have their ‘‘ moods” (not confined to their 
kind, however!). When we drive tandem, Norah, the black - nosed, is 
chosen as leader, Jane, the lighter in colour and temperament, utterly 
declining to take this form of precedence, and persuasion of any sort is 
powerless to make her move otherwise than in circles, a form of movement 
apt to prove disastrous to the equilibrium of the wheeler, 
to say nothing of the wheeled.—INTONKASAN. 
A “*LEMON SKYE.” 

[To rue Epiror oF ‘fCountry LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I think it may interest some of your readers to see 
a photograph of one of my ‘‘lemon Skye” terriers. 
These dogs are getting very rare, and it is difficult to get 
really good specimens now. Those which I have are of 
the Kilbride family. They have never been trained to 
any special work, but are very quick and easily taught, 
and make good ratters. They are very faithful and 
affectionate, and have very pretty ways. I understand 
that a considerable interest is being taken in these litue 
dogs at present, therefore I have ventured to send the 
enclosed photograph of Nicola, who is always very 
much admired by those who take an interest in this 
breed. —G. J. M. BLACKBURN. 


HASLINGTON HALL, CHESHIRE. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1k,—Haslington Hall, the ancient seat of the Vernons, 
now the property of Sir Delves Broughton, Bart., is 
described in Omerod’s ‘‘ Cheshire’, as lying ‘‘in a sequestered situation 
east of the village. It has been quadrangular and moated, but one side only 
of the original building is remaining, partly brick and partly ornamented 
timber-work, with large windows and projecting upper stories. The centre of 
this side has been occupied by a large apartment, which, from the arrangement 
of doors at the east end of it, apparently leading to the former kitchens and 
buttery, may be safely supposed to have been the hall, but local tradition 
asserts it to have been a domestic chapel.” Another authority describes 
it as ‘a good example of timber and plaster work, now a farmhouse.” It is 
in poor repair, as may be seen from the photograph, and the apartment 
mentioned above bears little resemblance to either a baronial hall or a 
domestic chapel, being at the present time but a white-washed lumber-room. 
Hearing that the hand of the restorer is shortly to be 
laid (let us hope gently) on this ancient building, and 
knowing that Country LIFE deals with the old and 
the interesting, this photograph was taken, in the hope 
that it might be added to the collection of black and 
white houses already published in the paper.— 
E. BROUGHTON. 


BIRDS AND THEIR TAILS. 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘CouNnTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—With regard to the question raised about the 
expression of friendly emotions in birds by wagging the 
tail, I may mention that the hen Indian house-crow 
(Corvus splendens) expresses her affection for her mate 
by this action; and many people must have observed 
how the Muscovy drake wags his tail when courting. 
He also does this, however, when angry, and the duck 
of this species has the same gesture; and as the Muscovy 
is a bird of strong emotions, it may be very frequently 
seen making a caudal display of some feeling or other. 
The large size of the tail in this duck may be held to 
be connected with its unusual frequency of employment, 
but the pretty little Mandarin and Carolina ducks, which 
have very similar tails, do not use them in this way.— 
FRANK FINN. 








